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TO 


THE REV. JOHN CROSSE, 


VICAR OF BRADFORD, 


SIR, | 


1 round for a reſpectable character, 
and a judge of literary merit, to whom 1 
might dedicate the following pages, I have 
fixed upon you; and, I flatter myſelf, the 
public will admit the propriety of the choice. 
You have, fir, in the ſhort time you have re- 

| ſided 
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fided in this place, by an activity, that has no 
example, and, by a diſplay of ingenuity, which 
few poſſeſs, acquired a reputation that diſtin- 
guiſhes you much from the peaceful virtue and 
undeſigning integrity of your amiable predeceſ- 


for. Content with the applauſe of his own 


heart, the good opinion, and filial reverence of 
his pariſhioners, he formed no projects for ex- 
tending his authority, or increaſing his reve- 
nues. But you, fir, in the ſpace of three, 
ſhort years, have pern exploits ſufficient 
to ſignalize a reign of fifty. Lou have em- 
belliſhed your church, improved your houſe; 
and, what is more extraordinary, by ſo doing, 
have acquired a conſiderable ſum of money, 
in a manner that does equal credit both to 


your heart and underſtanding. 


But, fir, whilſt I celebrate the active policy 
of the divine, let me not forget the milder 
virtues of the man. The diſintereſtedneſs, the 
generoſity, the conſiſtency of your conduct, and 

the 


& 
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the ſacred regard you ever pay both to your 
promiſes and declarations, on the moſt trifling, 
as well as the moſt important occaſions, exhib- 
it you to the world as a ſhining light in the 
midſt of a dark and gegenerate age. 


But illuſtrious as this character is, I ſhould 
not have made you the ſubject of the preſent 
addreſs, if you had not been as much diſtin- 
guiſhed by your learning and love of literature, 
as by the other great and ſhining qualities I 
have recorded. Sent very early“ to college, 

| 5 and 


Nothing, perhaps, has been ſo injurious both to the 


honour and intereſts of the Church of England as a very 


different . ſpecies of men, who, ſometimes, get enrolled a- 
mong her teachers and profeſſors. 'Theſe are perſons, who 
were, originally, deſigned for trade, but being found too 
diſſipated for the ſerious and important buſineſs of a ſhop, 
have been tranſlated by their parents to a more ſacred call- 
ing, from. a conviction that they were fit for no other, 
Theſe men, inſtead of carrying into the church the enlarged 
notions and liberal ſentiments of . gentlemen, ſoon diſcover a 

ſordid 
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and indulged with a long reſidence there, you 
had an opportunity, which few poſſeſs, of drink- 
ing deep of the cup of knowledge; and, 
though, you boaſt, with great humility, that, 
for many years, you have read but one book, 
I can affirm with truth, that the ſoil was, o- 
riginally, ſo well cultivated -and improved, that 
it has, hitherto, been enabled to produce ſuc- 
ceſſive crops both of wit and learning, without 


any ſenſible diminution cpu of its fertility, or | 
its ſtrength. 


. publication, I make no 
doubt, has engaged your attention, both on ac- 
| count 


fordid narrowneſs of mind, contrafted in their former em- 
ployment, and, frequently, accompanied with the low cun- 
ning and mean contrivances of ſharpers. Yet ſuch men ay 
theſe expect to be treated as /acred character, merely becauſe 


they preach and pray, and are habited in black; but the 
moral poet tells vs, 


* Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow: 
The reſt is all but leather and prunello.“ 
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nie of its intrinſic merit, as well as the pop- 
ularity of the performance. You have faid, 
ſand you are. always ſincere in your declara- 
tions) that -you look up, with veneration, to 
the ſuperior - knowledge, and ſuperior piety of 
this young man. You will have the pleaſure, 
in the following pages, of ſeeing both repre- 
ſented in cheir proper light; and, I make no 
doubt, will be ſtruck with the good ſenſe, the 
chaſtity of thought, and the religious turn of 
mind diſplayed in this inimitable compoſition. 
A conformity of ſentiment, as well in ſecular as 
religious affairs, very naturally endears you to 
each other, and has been the means of forming 
a friendſhip, which is as likely to be as dura- 
ble as it is honourable, 


Long may you both continue to be the 
wonder of the county of York, and the pecu- 
liar ornaments of the Weſt-Riding! And if, 
fir, at any time, you ſhould, unfortunately, loſe 
that inſenſibility, which you glory in as your 
| happieſt 
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happieſt acquiſition, and ſhould feel either the 
reproaches, or inſults of mankind, may your a- 
miable friend, in that hour of diſtreſs, prove 
your comforter; and may that powerful elo- 


quence, which enables him, at will, to raiſe 
ſtorms and compoſe them in female boſoms, 


have the ſame happy effect upon yours, and 
ſmooth the waves of that reſtleſs and tempeſtu- 
ous ocean 


Wining you boch the eſteem and happineſs 


you merit, 


I remain, 
Sir, 
With due reſpect, 
Your devoted humble ſervant, 


TRIM. 


SEPT, 25, 1787. 


CRITIQUE 


POETICAL ESSAYS. 


HE Author of the Poetical Eſſays having, 
with a juſt and becoming confidence in his 
abilities, predicted that this work will be read with 
avidity by poſterity, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew (a 
matter which his well known modeſty will not per- 
mit him to undertake) that ſuch opinion is reaſon- 


b | able 
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able and well founded.“ The prediction he has 


made, however it may be carped at by the hyper- 
critics of the age, will not offend any man of learn- 
ing or true taſte, becauſe he knows fuch has been 


the language of all great poets. Horace could not 
refrain from ſaying, exegi monumentum, nor Ovid 
from adding, iamque opus exegi. Virgil, it muſt be 
owned, with a maiden delicacy, drew back from the 
public eye, and acquired fame by not appearing ſo- 
licitous to obtain it; but Virgil F is, in every thing, 
an 


Trim has, beſides, another motive for writing the Critique; 
which, though it may be thought to ſavour a little of vanity, he 
will honeſtly confeſs. He hopes that Mr. Atkinſon's immortal 
work will be the means of preſerving ſuch a periſhable commodity 
as his name, and therefore, in the language of poetry, humbly re- 


queſts permiſſion to accompany this gentleman in his eee 
future generations, 


*« Oh, while along the ſtream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame; 
L Say, ſhall my little bark attendant fail, 
« Purſue the triumph, and partake the gale ? 
£ Pope. 


+ The dying requeſt of this great poet, that the AExeid ſhould 
be conſigned to the flames, as unworthy of the public eye, not 
having received its laſt poliſh, will, whenever recollected, raiſe a 
ſenſationin the boſom of the man of learning, which cannot ea- 

| fily 
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an unique, whom it is much eaſier to admire than 
imitare. The writer of the critique does not mean 
to produce all the beauties diſplayed in this ingeni- 
ous work, (for then he muſt tranſcribe every line of 
it) but only to ſelect the moſt ſhining paſſages for 
the inſtruction and entertainment of the public. 
If he meets with a few ſmall blemiſhes, a due regard 
to impartiality (one of the firſt duties of a critic) 
will oblige him to take notice of them ; and, indeed, 
it is not the intereſt of the author they ſhould be 
concealed, as they will ſerve as foils to ſhew to 
greater advantage the ſplendor and brilliancy of the 
former. 4 ; y 
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fily be deſcribed. Such an inftance of modeſt merit, diffident 
genius; or, if you pleaſe, ſolicitude to acquire only a well 
founded reputation, never was, and, probably, never will be 
paralleled in the annals of literature, 


+: A CRITIQUE ON THE 
COLIN AND LUCY. 
A PASTOR Als 


EVENING FIRST, 


T; E by ſineſs of this aſd commences at the 
cloſe of day, when the poet tells us, that, the hinds 
being jocund, 


Each one his laſſy took; yet than the reſt 

JT wo graver ſeem' d, their love was not in jeſt.” 
Theſe lines contain many beauties which a com- 
mon reader may not, perhaps, be aware of. It will, 
therefore, be proper to point them out, both in juſ- 
tice to the ingenious author, and to excite the emu- 
lation of minor Nan 


“Each one his lafly took——,” 


How ſweetly expreſſive of the free and uncere- 
monious manner, in which the young ſwains ſelect 
the objects of their choice, and of the eaſy and un- 
reſiſting willingneſs, with which theſe coyleſs maidens 
ſuffer themſelves to be taken! The word Jaffy, I 
believe, is new, having eſcaped all our great paſto- 
ral writers, Spenſer, Pope, Philips, and Gay. I 
looked into Tim Bobbin's dialect, to ſee if it meant 

a 
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a Lancaſhire witch, but, after-a very diligent ſearch, 
could find no laſſy there. As the author wrote his 
paſtorals at Cambridge, it is probable the ſcene lies 
in the neighbourhood of that place, and that the 
country girls, in that part, are ſo called. I enquired 
of a young Cantab, if it was ſo; but he ſays he ne- 
ver heard of a laſſy at college: but being but an 
' Undergraduate he may not have ſtudied theſe mat- 
ters ſo attentively as a Maſter of Arts. I believe, 
however, there is no authority for the word, in print; 
but, if not, we are obliged to the ingenious author 
for enriching our language with a word ſo expreſſive 
and mellifluous. It is uſed, no doubt, as a diminu- 
tive, and means little laſs, and like Catullus's dimi- 
nutives, denotes tenderneſs and affection. 


The reader of taſte will take notice of a peculiar 
beauty in the expreſſion of each one. Had the poet 
ſaid, each took a laſſy, his meaning might, perhaps, 
have been diſcovered; but how much has he increaſ- 
ed both the perſpicuity of his language and the har- 
mony of his numbers by adding, one to each! A 
common poet would have ſaid, © Each lad his laſſy 
took; but the poet who wiſhes to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf from the herd of vulgar rhymers, muſt aim at 
novelty as well in language as in ſentiment. 


b 3 © Two 
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2 Two graver ſeem” Wee 


A in hint that they were meditating upon 
ſomething! When young folks are chearful and 
gay, it may juſtly be ſuppoſed that their hearts are 
at eaſe; but when once they begin to appear 
thoughtful, we may reaſonably conclude that they 
are either wounded themſelves, or lying in ambuſ- 
cade to wound others. The, poet adds, | 


. heir love was not in jeſt.”* 


It will appear from the conſequences that their 
love was in earneſt, Smile not, gentle reader, for 
the conſequence was not, as thou, perhaps, ſuppoſ- 
eſt, a diſtended apron-ſtring and a bonny bairn; 
no, worſe, infinitely worſe, as thou wilt, in due time, 
be informed. | | 


The 


How eaſy, ſonorous, and majeſtic is the cadence of this 
verſe! Since the days of Pope, perhaps, no couplet has been 
produced, which, for curious and highly poliſhed verſification, 
can be compared to this, 


Each one his laſſy took; yet than the reſt 

** 'Two graver ſeem'd ; their love was not in jeſt :” 
But every rhymer is ow melodious, and, if he cannot treat his 
reader with good ſenſe, and refined ſentiment, takes care, at leaſt, | 
not to offend his ear with harſh numbers and ungrateful diſcord, 
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The poet proceeds, 
e He led her round behind a neighbouring tree.” 


Here we are ſurpriſed with an agreeable novelty. 
A common poet would have placed this happy 
couple under a tree, ſub tegmine fagi; but our au- 
thor, with an ingenuity, that has no example, makes 
his ſwain lead the damſel firſt round the tree, and 
then behind it. That this was rather a round-a- 
bout way of doing things, muſt be granted; but, 
had the poet made his ſwain act in the common 
manner, there would have been nothing in his con- 
duct to excite admiration or ſurpriſe. To her 
ſwain's artleſs, but warm profeſſions of love, the 
damſel anſwers with great procdezice 


« You tell us roſes « on wr cheeks do blown: 
«Tis flattery all 


The author of the Eſſay Criticiſm blames the 
verſe, | 


« Where feeble expletives their aid do join, 
« And ten low words do creep in one dull line.” 


I obſerve here, to the honour of our author, that 


in his there are only nine; but I hope he will diſ- 
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charge the expletive do, and procure a ſubſtitute of 
greater ſtrength and comelineſs for the next review. 


The 


® Trim means the next cditian; which he hopes ſoon to have 
the pleaſure of reviewing, as an humble member of the honour- 
able Corps des Critiques, — Apropos des Critiques; many perſons 
have wondered that no notice has been, hitherto, taken of the 
Poetical Eſſays in the Monthly Review, although, ſoon after its 
publication, it was announced in the catalogue which accompa- 
nies that work. Trim is happy in having it in his power to re- 
move this wonder, and, at the ſame time, pay a compliment to 
the ingenuity and. good policy of the author. This gentleman 
ordered a copy of the eſſays to be printed on royal paper and 
ſuperbly decorated, for the purpoſe, as he gave out, of being pre- 
ſented to the authors of the Monthly Review. The book, it 
ſeems, was received; but, although a whole year has elapſed, no 
notice whatever has been taken of it, Wicked wits will, per- 
haps, ſay, that the reviewers, wiſhing to make a proper return to 
our author's handſome compliment, have kindly kept back the 
eſſays from the public eye; and that they could not have given 
a. ſtronger proof of their partiality and regard for the writer : 
but Trim is of a very different opinion: he ſuſpects that what 
Mr. Atkinſon meant only as a reſpectful, propitiatory ſacrifice, 
the delicacy of theſe gentlemen conſtrued into a defign to corrupt 
their integrity and influence theit judgement by a bribe; a ſuſpi- 
cion, which if they had known any thing either of the good ſenſe 
of Mr. Atkinſon, or the ſanctity of his character, they never 
would have entertained, However Trim hopes this gentleman 
will not repine at the diſappointment, and aſſures him, for his 
g that he will do every thing (as a general officer once 

ſaid) 


N 
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The ſwain ſtill continuing to plead the violence of 
his paſſion; that his views are honourable, and that 
it is his wiſn to make her, and her only, his wedded 
wife, the maiden replies with great propriety, 


« tell you ſwain I will no longer ſtay 


« To hear the nonſenſe that you've got to ſay.” 


How ſweetly ſimple this language ! How charac- 
teriſtic is the word nonſenſe (in its moſt honourable 


acceptation) of theſe rude, naked, and unembelliſned 
| lays! I cannot recolle&t any paſſage in our poets, 


that in naivetè, and ruſtic ſimplicity, is equal to this. 


It may be compared, without preſumption, to the 


celebrated couplet of Philips, which has, hitherto, 
been deemed inimitable, but muſt now yield to ſu- 


perior excellence. 


Rs ; « Ah 


ſaid) within the /cale of his abilities to draw the attention of the 
public to an object ſo worthy of their notice and admiration. 


He may be inferior in critical knowledge to thoſe great diſpen- 


ſers of fame and immortality, but will venture to aſſert, that in 
induſtry and cloſe attachment to his author, no man exceeds him; 
and, he flatters himſelf Mr. Atkinſon will be ſatisfied with his 


diligence, when he is informed, that he has already liberally ex-- 


pended fix days in reviewing the eſſays ; whereas thoſe gentlemen, 
it is probable, would not have had the generoſity to beſtow the 
ſcanty pittance of as many minutes, on that intereſting and im- 
portant work, | 
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« Ah filly I, more filly than my ſheep, 
© Which on theſe flowery banks I once did keep.” 


The damſel, finding that nothing was to be had but 


nonſenſe, very wiſely departs; and thus ends the 


firſt evening: and, indeed, ſat prata biberunt ! 
The reader muſt be nearly ſurfeited with dainties, 
and will naturally wiſh, for a ſhort time, at leaſt, to 
return to plainer, but leſs dangerous food. 


EVENING SECOND. 


COLIN ALONE. 
N OTWITHSTANDING the abrupt departure of the 


damſel, the preceding evening, the ſhepherd very 
naturally expects that he ſhall find her, at this time, 


leſs cruel ; and, he gives, it muſt be owned, a good 


reaſon for thinking ſo. 


ce She cruel thinks I never can be true; 
« And yet ſo ſweetly did ſhe bid adieu, 
« Thar ſtill I hope her ſoften'd heart to find 
“ Obdurate leſs, and more to love inclin'd.” 


We have a ſimilar paſſage in Shenſtone, but far in- 
ferior to this in melody and ſoftneſs ; | 


“She gaz'd, as I flowly withdrew ; 
« My path I could hardly diſcern ; 
« So ſweetly ſhe bade me adieu, 
* I thought that ſhe bade me return.” 


The damſel now appears; and, after hearing the 
ſame ſtale proteſtations, on the ſame ſtale ſubject, 
ſhe coldly replies, 


Think not Colin that your vows I'll hear, 
e Till you have prov'd you are indeed ſincere.” 
What 
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What proof of the ſhepherd's ſincerity this ingenious 
damſel expected, we ſhall diſcover in a ſhort time. 
The ſhepherd, not ſuſpecting the damſel's mens 

anſwers, with great ſimplicity, _ | 


J never wiſh'd: to make but you my bride ; 
« *Condemn not then at leaſt, before I'm tried.” 


The damſel, | judging from theſe words, that her 


ſwain had diſcovered her meaning, and was about to 
give her a proof of his ſincerity, to encourage him 


to proceed, exclaims with great tenderneſs, 


oh Colin; you have my heart, I would ſay more; 
But yonder ſee my mother's at the door. 


cc To- 


It is remarkable, that, though our author is extremely fond 
of adorning his verſe with monollables, he generally omits them 
when neceſſary to complete the ſentence and make it grammatical, 
Thus, in the line referred to, the pronoun me is wanting, as in 
the firſt quotation, this evening, the other pronoun zhee : yet how 


' eaſy would it be to a perſon, who has the ſlighteſt knowledge of 


the Engliſh language, to remove from the line before us the uſe- 
leſs and unmeaning expletive then, and ſupply its place with the 


neceſſary auxiliary me? e. g. 
Condemn me not. at leaſt, before I'm tried.” 


Thus the line is not only made * acquires /ome FTIR 
of ſmoothneſs, | 
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« To-morrow eve down in the wood I'll walk, 

« * Yet here I dare no longer ſtay to talk: 

« Be ſtill as now, and you will ſurely find 

« Your Lucy ne'er was form'd to change her 
e mind.” 


The reader will obſerve, that the rendezoons Games 
very naturally from the damſel: for her ſwain not 
having ron? the wit or courage to propoſe one 


himſelf, 


To make the paſſage ſenſe the word yet ſhould be for. Our 
author ſeems to reſemble ſome generals, who, provided they have 
their complement of men, care not whether they are fit for ſervice 
or not. But this one defect is amply compenſated for by the nu- 
merous beauties which appear in theſe lines. How agreeably 
muſt the reader be ſurpriſed at finding here the ſame rude ſenti- 
ments and the ſame artleſs and unpoliſhed language which diſ- 
tinguiſhed our forefathers in the more happy times of n and 
Ignorance. A critic has ſaid, 


Scribendi ref ſapere oft et principium et fins ; 


i. e. That before a man begins to write he ſhould be poſſeſſed of a 
certain fund of good ſenſe ; but the reader will obſerve, with plea- 
ſure, that there is no occaſion for the ſmalleſt particle of it, and 
that to put together a certain number of ſyllables, and tag to the 
ends of them a certain number of rhymes, like ſheep-bells, wich- 
out harmony, but not without ſound, will equally anſwer the 
purpoſe. It is with equal ſatisfaction Trim obſerves, that a man 
may ſhine as a poet, or a parſon, without the ſmalleſt ſpark or 
glimmering of learning, which Pomfret emphatically ſtiles 8 
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kimſelf, ſhe was under the neceſſity of doing it, or 


being without. The words, be ſtill as now, contain 


an intimation, which, perhaps, the reader is not a- 
ware of. Our poet, on all occaſions, diſcovers great 
knowledge of the female heart; but, in the preſent 
ſtance, diſplays a ſagacity that, perhaps, was never 
equalled. The damſel, it appears, left her ſwain, 
the preceding evening, becauſe he treated her with 
nothing but what ſhe deemed nonſenſe, viz. empty 
vows. and unintereſting proteſtations. At the pre- 


- ſent interview, his behaviour was much the ſame, 


and the damſel affects to be much pleaſed with it; 

but, on parting, ſhe archly recommends to him, to con- 

tinue to be as fill as ever. Was it becauſe ſhe was 

appre- 

* Thedear-bought purchaſe of the trading mind.” | 

I is, indeed, certain that learning cultivates and improves the 
mind; and as another poet ſays, 


 — Makes the ſeeds of genius qui 
geni quicker grow * 


Aut the reader will obſerve that where as ſceds are, neither the art 
or induſtry of the cultivator (any more than the dew, or ſunſhine 
| of heaven) can produce any fruits, Perhaps the leſs learning 


paſtoral writers have, the berter, as they are likely, on that ac- 
count, to feel the paſſion of love more deeply and repreſent it 
more naturally; for, as a great poet obſeryes, - 

— Pope. 
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apprehenſive he would not? no, it was, becauſe ſhe 
was afraid he would. Mr. Atkinſon, who has ſtudied 
the fair ſex with as much attention, and, perhaps, 
more ſucceſs than the trinity, well knows, that when 
a baſhful maiden repeatedly exclaims, don't be rude 
now, pray don't be rude, to her lover who obſerves 
an obſequious diſtance, it is a repeated invitation to 
advance nearer, and take liberties, which her more 
baſhful humble ſervant, perhaps, never thought of. 
That ſuch was the damſel's meaning, in her preſent 
unneceſſary caution, is evident; for, finding, at their 
next meeting, that her artful intimation was not ef- 
fectual, but that her ſwain continued to be as fill, 
as inſipid, and as inanimate as ever, ſhe prudently 
changes her meaſures, and attempts, by a different 
method, to put an end to his fi/lneſs ; which the 
reader will ſoon have the pleafure to ſee attended 
with the ſucceſs it merited. In the mean time, he 
will naturally admire the ingenuity * of the girl; 
but I beg leave to put him in mind, that the poet, 
who is the fountain, from which ſuch ingenuiry 
flows, is much better intitled to his wonder and ad- 
miration. 


8 EVENING 

It has been obſerved, that a girl of fixteen has more ingenuity 

and is wiſer in her generation, than a young man of ſix and twen- 

ty; which we ſhall ſee verified in the conduct of this arch and 
ſeducing damſel. 


16 A "CRITIQUE ON THE 


EVENING THIRD. 


Line poet has very carefully, and, with great 
£ judgment, marked the preciſe time of the next inter- 
||, view, in the following lines, 


« Twas well to night the ſun gone down the ſkies, 
© The moon juſt up, or juſt about to riſe.” 


— — — — —V—t— 


Paſtoral poets, in general, have been eager to adorn 
their verſe with the beautiful and different appear- 
ances of theſe glorious objects: but perhaps, no two 
lines can be produced, either from ancient or mod- 
ern authors, ſo embelliſhed with the peculiar ſplen- 
dor of theſe ſhining orbs; the one emblazoned with 
the flaming glory of the deſcending ſun, the other 
adorned with the milder luſtre of the riſing moon. 


« The moon juſt up, or juſt about to riſe.” 


— 
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T he activity and eaſy dignity, with which the moon 
_ riſes, is admirably expreſſed in this line, Perhaps, 
the only way to make the reader ſenſible of its va- 
rious beauties is to parody it, and 2 the poet 
was ſpeaking of himſelf, 


= V n L was jſt ups ot juſt our t ri.” 
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How ingeniouſly conſtructed is a verſe, when it will 
\do as well to repreſent the riſing of a poet or a par- 
ſon, as that of the moon |! 


« Twas well to night the ſun gonedown the ſkies.” 


The meaning df the word well J am not aware of; 
neither can I diſcover what part of ſpeech the 
word gone is; but this I can aſſert with confidence, 
that if the line is not Engliſh (as a certain poet ſaid 
of his own paſtorals) it is ſomething better. How- 
ever, if the poet, in the next edition, ſhould be diſ- 
poſed to make it Engliſh, it may eaſily be done, and, 
what no doubt will ſurpriſe the reader, without the 
alteration of a ſingle word : 


The ſun to-night was well gone down the ſkies. 


But this is ſubmitted, with deference, to the ſupe- 
rior judgment of the author. 
| „ The 

* Our author, both in the purity of his language and the har- 
mony of his numbers, ſeems much to reſemble Taylor, the cele- 
brated water-poet, who flouriſhed in the reign of James I. and 


who honeſtly confeſſes what ſome modern poets would fain con- 
ceal, but cannot, 


« I muſt confeſs I do want eloquence, 
And never yet did learn my Accidence 5 

For having got from pm to poſer, 

I there was gravell'd, could no further get.“ 
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The damſel begins, 


* « With art I've eſcap'd my mother's watchful 
ec eye, 
And to thy arms my Colin now I fly; 
5 | Vet &er I truſt thee, faithful ſhepherd ſwear 
*© Thou ne'er wilt cauſe theſe eyes to ſhed a tear; 
© Thou ne er wilt lead my untaught youth aſtray ; 
* Nor make me to repent my love this day.” 


The maiden, it ſeems, is yet apprehenſive that her 
ſwain will be as Hill as ever, notwithſtanding ſhe 
has told him, for his encouragement, that ſhe now 
comes flying to his arms. The damſel, the reader 
will obſerve, talks of her untaught youth; but we 
ſhall ſoon ſee her commence teacher, and give her 
ſwain a § leſſon upon a very agreeable and intereſt- 


ng 


This line has more than its juſt complement of ſyllables : 
Trim, therefore, hopes the ingenious author will diſcharge one, 
before the next edition. 


' $ Query if this damſel had not herſelf received a leſſon from a 
young divine, who, like Abelard, poſſeſſes a tender heart, and 
like him, takes a pleaſure in inſtructing a young damſel in her du- 
ty, and ſhewing her the way to happineſs and heaven ?—Not 
long ago he was very fond of a Ry/ebud in the country; and, one 
day, his mamma, coming unexpeRedly into the pantry, caught 
this pious young man with the ruddy damſel on his knee. On 

| the 
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ing ſubject. The ſhepherd replies to the preceding 
lines, 

« I ſwear by Cynthia yonder rob'd in white, 

e To thee I will for ever conſtant prove.“ 


Juliet would have ſaid, 


cc O, ſwear not by the moon, th' inconſtant moon, 
« That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
et Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe variable; 


but the country damſel, it is probable, did not know 
who Cynthia was, and, therefore, made no objec- 
tion to his oath : however, it ſeems, ſhe knew he had 
ſworn by ſomething, 3 ſhe could not tell 
what) and replies, 


* << Then to thy oath, ſince love is all I feel, 
My lips the wax may be, and thine the ſeal,” 
C2 | and 


the old lady aſking him what he was doing there, he replied, that 
he had been catechiſing the young woman; and, as ſhe repeated 
her leſſon well, he had made her a preſent of a cheeſecake. —The 
catechiſm made uſe of, on this occafion, was, probably, the ſame 
which Archer endeavoured to teach Boniface's roſy daughter, 
Cherry, viz. Where does love enter? where go out? & . 


* Mr. Atkinſon tells us, in his preface, that he felt amazing 
ichen, 


1 
e 
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and for fear that even this invitation ſhould not be 
ſufficient, (as the poet tells us) ſhe throws herſelf 
into his arms! The garriſon having thus ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion, without even waiting for a ſum- 
mons, the conqueror was under the neceſſity of tak- 
ing poſſeſſion, and could not refrain from exerciſing 
ſome of the rights incident to victory; which, it 
ſeems, this conſiderate damſel had foreſeen, and was 
prepared to ſubmit to withqut murmuring. The 
ſwain, therefore, claſping her to his boſom, becauſe 
(as the poet tells us). he found her already in his 


arms, very naturally exclaims, 


The ſeal to all my vows I look on this, 
Thy cherry lips imprinted with a kiſs, 

Ten thouſand more I'll give to love and you, 
« Ten thouſand more to witneſs I am true.“ 


It 


pleaſure in compoſing theſe eſſays, and that they . cheared him in 
the lonely hour with pleaſures not to be met with in more fre- 
quented companies.”—No doubt, to paint to the life, as he has 
done, ſuch delicious ſcenes as theſe, and the ſtill more delicious 
ones that. follow, muſt have excited very agreeable ſenſations in 
a boſom ſo tender and ſo capable of feeling as his. What are the 
dull amuſements of the card table to ſuch raptures, ſuch embraces 
as theſe !—Trim finds no fault with Mr, Atkinſon's zafte, but only 
remarks, | | 


* Trahit ſua quemque voluptas. 


OP 
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It has been obſerved by perſons, perhaps, of more 
delicacy than critical knowledge, that the damſel 
was to blame for offering her lips unſolicited ; but 
I beg leave to ſay a few words both in defence of 
the maiden and the poet, becauſe if the former has, in 
any degree, miſbehaved, or made a faux pas, ſome 
ſhare of the diſgrace will naturally fall on her crea- 
tor and inſtructor. It ſhould be conſidered that 
this was the third interview between theſe lovers, and 
that her ſwain had never yet had the courage or the 
civility to ſalute her. It was natural, and, perhaps, 


prudent, in this caſe, to encourage the baſhful lad ; 


and, as all ſhe felt was love, that is, love in the 
higheſt degree, neither controuled by diſcretion, or 
reſtrained by modeſty, it is not to be wondered at 


that ſhe was either bold, or bountiful, on this occa- 


ſion : and her generoſity, it ſeems, did not paſs un- 
rewarded ; for the poet tells us, that ſhe received, 


in turn, twice ten thouſand kiſſes, a number, which, 


I believe, no one before, except Anacreon, (who 
ſometimes boaſts of his exploits of this kind) ever 
beſtowed on his miſtreſs at one time. The young 
woman, as ſoon as ſhe finds her lips at liberty, and 


had recovered her breath, exclaims, - 


/ 


c | « When 
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« When at the altar we our vows ſhall plight, 
« Then may we live unblam'd in ſoft delight; 
tc And ſhould it pleaſe the power ſupreme above, 
To grant an offspring fair to crown our love; 
&« Surely each year we'll bleſs the happy day, 

« When we to Hymen's temple took our way.” 


This is perfectly in character; for, as the young 
woman, through the whole courtſhip, felt much 
more of the tender paſſion than her ſwain, it was 
natural to make her expatiate on the /oft delights of 
matrimony, and the probable happy conſequences. 
Other poets, it muſt be owned, have always confined 
theſe ſubjects to the other ſex, and left them to enter- 
tain their miſtreſſes with the fair proſpect of ap- 
proaching pleaſure ; but our poet, with a boldneſs 
peculiar-to himſelf, frequently overſteps the modeſty 
of nature, and, with an ingenuity never diſplayed be- 
fore, 


Makes his men women, and his women men.” 


To the damſel's very natural obſervations on the 
ſweet proſpect of /of? delights, the ſwain, with great 
ſimplicity, replies with ſome remarks on the plea- 
ſures of age; and, as ſportſmen talk of renewing the 
chace over the bowl, the ſwain tells her that they 

| ſhall 
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. ſhall have the ſatisfaction of repeating heir pleaſures 


over the fire; and concludes with ſaying, 


« Over ſome we'll * chuckle with our wonted bliſs, 
cc And end our ſtories with a mutual kiſs.” 


What the ſhepherd means by wented bliſs (as the 
time of enjoyment was not yet arrived) Trim knows 
not. Bentley would have ſaid that it was a miſtake 
of the printer, and that the author wrote wanted 
bliſs; and that wanted bliſs, as the couple were a- 
bout to enter into the happy ſtate of matrimony, had 
a peculiar propriety, and conveyed to the reader a 


very agreeable intimation. It will naturally be ſup- 


poſed, as the interview ends with the words mutual 
kiſs, that the ſhepherd was not wanting in civility 
and duty to his intended bride ; but Mr. Atkinſon, 
who is, generally, very ingenious in his omiſſions, 
here diſplays equal ingenuity in telling us, in plain 
terms, 


(4 8 | $ © They 


* The critical reader will admire our author's happy introduc- 
tion of the word chackle, which is peculiar to the inhabitants of 
the country, and is as natural to them as cackling to geeſe, or 
crowing to a cock. 
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$ © They kiſs and bid good night :” 


for fear, no doubt, that we ſhould ſuſpect that he 
had not attended to theſe neceſſary and important 
matters. But though our poet has conducted mat- 
ters with great propriety and addreſs, on this parti- 
cular occaſion, J hope, in future, he will make his 
females behave with a little more decency, not only 
becauſe ſuch conduct is more natural, but more a- 
miable and worthy of imitation. That he may not 
be at a loſs how to repreſent them in the moſt criti- 
cal and intereſting ſituations, I will take the liberty 
of pointing out to him what has been the conduct of 
other great poets, on ſimilar occaſions. Virgil 
(than whom no one was better acquainted with the 
female heart) ſays of a country girl, who wanted a 
kiſs, but did not know how to aſk for one, 


Malo me Galatea petit, laſciva puella ; 
Et fugit ad ſalices, et ſe cupit ante videri. 


Horace (who was no leſs acquainted with the ſex) 
| | deſcrib- 


he reader will obſerve, with pleaſure, that the kiſs was u- 
tual, and that Mr. Atkinſon, on all occafions, obſerves the ſtrict- 
eſt impartiality between the ſexes, thinking it, no doubt, reaſon- 
able, that, as the ladies partake of the pleaſure, they ſhould alſo 
ſhare the trouble and buſineſs of careſſing. | 
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deſcribing a game at blind-man's-buff, repreſents a 
young woman well concealed from her amorous 
purſuer, but laughing aloud that ſhe may be found 
and—kiſſed. In another place ſpeaking of a young 
girl, he ſays (what is admirably characteriſtic of the 
whole ſex) 


- 11 — —— 
N je 


facili ſevitia negat 
Quæ poſcente magis gaudeat eripi; 


Or, as it is no leſs happily expreſſed by the French 
poet, 


Dui mollement reſiſte, et par un doux caprice 
Quelquefois le refuſe, a fin qu'on le raviſſe. 


But, as theſe are authors, with whom, it is probable 
our poet has little acquaintance and whoſe language 
he has a very imperfe& knowledge of, I ſhall give 
him an-inſtance or two, from one of our own poets, 
whoſe deſign, like his own, was to exhibit the in- 
habitants of the country, in their homelieſt dreſs, 
and give them ideas and. ſentiments ſuitable to their 
characters and ſituation, He introduces two young 
ſwains boaſting of their happineſs and the favours 
they had received from their miſtreſſes. 
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© LOBBIN CLOUT. 
« As Blovzelinda, in a gameſome mood, 
<« Behind a haycock loudly laughing ſtood, 
« I flily ran and ſnatch'd a haſty kr/s, 
« She wip'd her lips, nor took it much amiſs. 


© CUDDY. 
e As my Buxoma, in a morning fair, 
„ With gentle finger ſtrok'q her milky care, 
« ] quaintly ſtole a kiſs ; at firſt, tis true, 
ce She frown'd, yet, after, granted one or two.” 


Beſides Gay's deſign in his paſtorals was to ridicule 
preceding poets, by parodying the moſt ſtriking 
paſſages in their works, and to bring this ſpecies of 
compoſition into contempt, by adopting the moſt 
vulgar images and preſenting them in the moſt vul- 
gar language; but whether his wicked ingenuity, or 
our poet's grave and well-meant endeavours have 
been moſt ſucceſsful in attaining this important end, 
the judicious reader will be at no loſs to determine, 


— But to return to our lovers: after the charming 
and delicious ſcenes preſented to the reader, Trim 
is ſorry to offer him one of a very different nature, 
and inform him that, though the ſwain was willing, 
and the damſel, (as he has ſeen) impatient for ma- 

trimony, 
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trimony, the parents of the latter not approving of 
the match, for prudential reaſons, the young man, 
the day after the laſt interview, died with grief; and 
the young woman became diſtracted, and expired the 


day following.“ I cannot, on this melancholy oc- 


caſion, forbear exclaiming, 


Quid 


] have made no extracts from theſe ſcenes, becauſe the au- 
thor, contrary to cuſtom, confining himſelf to the beaten track, 
and making no bold deviations, as uſual, I have found nothing in 
them either to blame or to commend ; the two following paſſages 
excepted, P. 20 we have this line, 


Lucy was /ct, upon her arm reclin'd,” 


It is my duty, as commentator, to obſerve that the participle, as 
well as the preterperfect of the verb fit, is at: but Mr. Atkinſon 
makes us ample amends for this trifling fault by the following 
beautiful line, 


* The ſparrows courted on the fates above.” | 


The poet here preſents us with an image Na new od ad- 
mirably emblematical of the happy ſtate into which the two lov- 
ers were about to enter. I recollect but one paſſage in our poets 
(and that I think is Pope's) where this active, little animal, whoſe 
manner of courting Mr, Atkinſon ſeems to admire, is introduced, 


* Still to his girl he creeps on trembling knees, 
And envies every ſparrow that he ſees,” 
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— non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri. ſacra fames ? 


and I beg leave to add that 


«Io hen 6 vc a dani e aid” 
Gay's Dumps. 


The dramatis perſonæ being dead, our author ve- 
ry naturally thinks of burying them; but confines 
his attention to the young woman, no doubt, out of 
compliment to her ſex, and as the object moſt like- 
ly to heighten the diſtreſs of this very deep and af- 
fecting tragedy. The next ſcene, therefore, preſents 
us with the burial of Lucy, to which Trim invites 
the reader, requeſting him previouſly to arm him- 
ſelf with all the fortitude and reſolution he poſſeſſes, 
as he will meet with an object there, which it will 
be difficult to behold without agitation and horror. 


THE 
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THE 


BURIAL or LUCY, 


TWELVE YOUNG MAIDS IN WHITE, SIX ON EACH SIDE 


THE GRAVE, 


us reader will obſerve, that our poet here has 
artfully ſtepped aſide into dramatic paſtoral, and 
that nothing but actors are wanting to give life and 
reality to'the repreſentation. The funeral of Juliet, 
it muſt be owned, has an advantage in this reſpect 
over Lucy's;* the tolling of the bell, the wax ta- 
pers, and the fable pall, with its mournful attendants, 
giving an awe and ſolemnity to the ſcene. If the 
reader's imagination will ſupply theſe neceſſary de- 
corations, (and if it will not it is not fit to accom- 
pany our poet's) the funeral of Lucy will be no way 

inferior to Juliet's in external pomp ; and the dirge, 
which the poet himſelf has compoſed for the occa- 
ſion, and which breaths the moſt celeſtial thoughts 


in 


- * So, in the Fair Penitent, the death's head, the dead body, 

and the ſtage hung with mourning are very moving; but is not 
this a mechanical method of raiſing diſtreſs unworthy of a great 
poet? The reader will recolleQ that the funeral of Juliet, with 


its powerful apparatus, was not Shakſpeare's, but the invention 
of modern times. | 
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in the moſt ſadly-pleaſing trains, gives it a ſuperi- 
ority which every mind warm with piety and attun- 
ed to harmony will deeply feel. The maidens 
chaunt in ſolemn notes, 


* We leave thee in thy native ſoil, 
We ſhed the friendly tear; 

** We wiſh thee reſt from every toil, 
5 And freed from every fear. 


The reader will obſerve in the words native ſoil a 
ſtriking alluſion to the ſolemn denunciation, . Duſt 
thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt thou return,” and how 
frequently our author's piety appears $0 adorn and 
moralize his ſong. 


We wiſh thee reſt from every toil,” 
a common poet would, doubtleſs, have ſaid, 
Now thou haſt reft from ey toil ; 


but our poet, with an anxiety that does 3 to 
his feelings, follows the unhappy damſel beyond the 
grave, and is apprehenſive that the paſſion, which ſo 
much agitated her tender boſom when on earth, may 
ruffle and diſcompoſe it there.“ Perhaps no author 
| | ever 

* Our author ſeems to have taken his ſyſtem of divinity from 

| | he 
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ever diſcovered ſuch parental concern for the future 
fate of the unhappy offspring of his brain as this 
affectionate and tender-hearted man. 


The maidens conclude with ſaying, that 


cc 2 ſweeter flower 


« Death never withering in his boſom wore.” . 


The reader will be ſtruck with this ingenious 
thought, this purpureus pannus, whoſe gaudy co- 
lours on this ruſſet and ruſtic garment glare with 
uncommon brightneſs. It ſeems ro be of Italian 
manufacture, and, it muſt be owned, is worthy of 
the loom of Taſſo or Guarini. If it is, really, the 
product of a colder country, the reader will wonder 
why he has not had more of theſe charming concert, 
which reſemble more the thin Perſian or glittering 


luteſtring 


the latin poet, whoſe creed is, that whatever our inclinations are 
here, either good or bad, the ſame, undiminiſhed in warmth, and 
unabated in violence, we carry with us to the other world: | 
— — 1 gue cura. 
—eadem ſequitur tellure repoftos : 
| Virg. 
But Trim hopes this gentleman's imagination will ſtoop to be 
cooled and purified by the living water of chriſtianity, which 
teaches better things, and inculcates very different notions, 


* 


/ 
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lateſtring than the plain but more ſubſtantial peices 
of Britiſh manufacture. 


«© ——a ſweeter flower | 
<« Death never withering in his boſom wore.” 


What an image, calculated equally to excite terror 
and pity is here preſented to our eyes! We ſee 
Death, as he is generally repreſented, a huge ſkele- 
ton, a head without eyes, a body without fleſh, hav- 
ing this drooping lily ſtuck between two ſpare ribs, 
grinning horribly a ghaſtly ſmile, proud of his noſe- 
gay (the firſt perhaps he ever wore) and carrying it 
off in triumph. Neither Milton in his Hell nor 
Dante in his Inferno exhibit any figure ſo horrid, 
any devil ſo frightful as this hideous and gigantic 
ſpectre. The reader may, perhaps think that in a 
work deſigned to be uniformly plain and ſimple, an 
image ſo ſingular, and, at the ſame time, ſo highly 
poetical, is miſplaced. That it comes not with 
propriety from the mouth of a village maiden is cer- 
tain; but then coming upon us, as Bays ſays in the 


Rehearſal, unexpected and unthought of, it was the 


more likely to elevate and ſurpriſe us. 


2 
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By way of Farce to this gloomy Tragedy (which 
is now ended) and to give the reader time to recov- 
er his wonted compoſure, before he leads him again 
into the thorny path of criticiſm, Trim will tell 
him a diverting flory, not his own, (for he ſhould 


not then preſume to think ſo well of it) but one 


which he received from the ingenious author of the 
eſſays; and which will convince him, that this gen- 
tleman's converſation is as facetious and inſtructive 
as his writings. The only time Trim ever was in 
this gentleman's company, being left alone with him 
for a few minutes, he ſaid he would tell him 


A DIVERTING STORY. 


« That being one day, at a country fair, with an 
acquaintance, whom he knew to be of a very amo- 


rous diſpoſition, he looked out for a girl for him; 


and ſoon found out one which, he thought, would 
anſwer the purpoſe ; that his friend, on examining 


the girl, diſcovered that ſhe had but one leg, and 


was ſadly mortified at meeting with ſuch an impedi- 
ment. Trim laughed heartily at this ingenious 
trick put upon his amorous friend; though, not be- 


ing an adept in theſe matters, he could not well 


comprehend how the want of a leg could be an 
impediment: indeed that it is not, the following 
d | ſingular 
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ſingular caſe will demonſtrate; which Trim men- 

tions /olely for the information of Mr. Atkinſon, 

who, though he appears to have beſtowed much at- 

tention on ſubjects. of this kind, ſeems to be in an 

error, in this inſtance ; which, if not removed, might 

be attended with very bad conſequences. Trim has 

an acquaintance in the ſouth, a very amiable wo- 

man, who had the misfortune, when very young, to 
loſe a leg, but is, notwithſtanding, the mother of 
ſeven fine children; and, what makes her caſe ſin- 

gularly piteous, is that her huſband, who is an offi- 
cer in the navy, about a year after he was married, 
had the misfortune) likewiſe, to loſe a leg, at the 
ſiege of the Havannah in 17623 fo that this un- 

fortunate, but not unhappy couple, could not, 

on any occaſion, muſter up more than two legs 

between them. Mr. Atkinſon will learn, from this 
inſtance, that it is not perfectly ſafe to recommend 

even one leg to his amorous acquaintance. 


The following anecdote relative to Mr. Atkin- 
ſon's amiable friend, the preſent Vicar of Bradford, 
forms ſuch an agreeable contraſt to the preceding 
ſtory, and, at the ſame time, does ſo much honor to 
that gentleman, that I cannot'refrain from going a 
little out of my way to relate it. 

A CURIOUS 


x 
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A CURIOUS ANECDOTE. 


He told Trim, © That he was once preſent at a 
| maſquerade in Berlin (for he was formerly no enemy 
to pleaſure) at the end of which, a ſiſter to the late 
King of Pruſſia, who had ſhewed particular attention 
to him, during the entertainment, ſignified that ſhe 
ſhould be glad to retire with him; which he poſſi- 
tively refuſed.” Upon hearing this curious ſtory, 


Trim aſked, if the Princeſs was handſome ; to which 


the Vicar replied, that ſhe was neither handſome 
nor young. Trim hopes the ungodly will not in- 
fer from hence, that the charms of youth and beauty 
would have made any greater impreſſion on this ho- 
ly man than uglineſs and age. 


Trim will now take the liberty of telling his ſto- 
ry. He is ſenſible, that it will not poſſeſs the rich 
flavour and high - ſeaſoning that diſtinguiſhes the 
preceding, but hopes that Mr. Atkinſon, (for whoſe 
edification it is principally deſigned) will not find 
it either unintereſting or uninſtructive. 


ey 
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LE POETE oo IN 


on 
= THE MAN OF RHYMES, 


A TALE. 


Trim has the pleaſure of knowing a gentleman 
in the ſouth, who ſhines equally as a poet and a 
parſon; and who, in the former eapacity, is remark- 
able for treating his readers with the language and 
melody of the ſixteenth century. This poet fre- 
quently did Trim the honour to call- on him and 
entertain him with his productions. One morning, 

| after having been regaled, as uſual, with many deli- 

8 cacies; Trim obſerving Waller upon the table, aſk- 

-. ed the poet if he had read that author; to which he 

> replied that hE had not: Trim requeſted him to 

take the book, with him, obſerving, that it was well 

worthy] his Pat; but could not ORD Surpriſ- 

x 2 | ed 


Y N * 


| pam would not have adopted the French word S9j-diſant, &c. 
) 5 if he could have found a wort ix/rhe en lacijuage equally 
expreſſive. It means a perſon who, in his own opinion, is a very 
great poet, but who, in the opinion of every one elſe, has not the 
leaſt pretention to that title. He has borrowed it, in ſome degree, 
from Marmontel, who, in his tale of Le phil;ophe foi-diſant, exhi- 
bits an admirable picture of a philoſopher of the ſame happy diſ- 


poſition. 
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ed at this refuſal, which he thought argued want of 
curioſity as well as taſte, he preſſed him much to 
take the book, on which this gentleman anſwered, 
with much gravity, that © he never read any poetry 
but his own :* Yet this gentleman was not unuſeful 
in his generation ; for, living in a populous town in 
Gloceſterſhire, he employed himſelf in compoſing 
epitaphs for every one who had the happineſs to die, 
or be buried in his pariſh. In paſſing through the 
churchyard he has frequently obſerved to Trim, 
with much ſelf-complacency, that he believed his 
works occupied more ground than thoſe of w poet, 
ancient or modern. | 


Trim ſa him laſt ſummer, and was told by him, 
that he was, now, engaged in a capital work ;—that 
he had tranſlated Propria que maribus mto Engliſh 
verſe, and had made ſome progreſs in A in preſents. 
Thus this gentleman, by prudently long the 
great critic's rule, en 
dg - Confule 

* This, Trim believes, was ſtrictly true; as he never diſcorer- 
ed the leaſt trace of reading in any of his productions. Yet this 
gentleman, though his compoſitions had no reſemblance to any 
thing, either ancient or modern, never dif; graced his writings with 
bad Engliſb, but afforded evident proof, that he was ſuperior to 
the water-poet and had learned his accidence. 
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Conſule quid valeant bumeri, quid ferre recuſent ; 


and employing himſelf on ſubjects ſuitable to his 
genius, not only eſcapes deriſion and contempt, but 
merits ſome degree of commendation for his endea- 
vours, at . to be uſeful. 


It is with reluctance Trim quits theſe pleaſing 
- ſubjects for dull and unprofitable criticiſm ; but 


Vocat ingenti clamore Ci tharon, 
 Taygetique canes. 


He, therefore, proceeds to introduce to the reader 
the four other paſtorals, which complete the works 
of this ingenious poet. They are intitled Suſpenſe, 
Diſappointment, Hope, and Deſpair; and Trim 
begs leave to premiſe, that, though Lord Lyttleton 
and Mr. Shenſtone have written on theſe ſubjects, 
they have left nothing, that, for novelty of ſenti- 
ment and ſimplicity of ſtile, can be compared to 
theſe morgeaux delicieux. It is generally believed, 
that, in theſe paſtorals, the author deſcribes his own 
fituation and feelings; which, by giving life and re- 
ality to the ſcene, ar. it n more intereſting 
and ene, | 
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PASTORALS, 


SUSPENSE. | 


ff 4 author begins this paſtoral with the following 
lines, 


« For once more my fond heart ſhall now dare 
© to rejoice, | | 
Since my Lucy again I ſhall fee.” 


The reader will naturally aſk if Lucy is riſen from 
the dead, as mention was made, 1n the preceding 
page, of her being carried to her grave: perhaps the 
poet means another perſon of the ſame name ; but 
I ſubmit to him, whether it will not be proper, in 
the next edition, to remove this doubt, by ſubſtituting 
a different appellation. He goes on, 


« And ſhe ſure will not ſuffer to languiſh in pain 
« A poor heart that's ſo conſtant and true; 

e But with tender compaſſion will look on her 
ce {wain, 

« And her former endearments renew.“ 


* 


So it ſeems, that, though our author is ot in a 
d 4 | ſtate 
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ſtate of ſuſpenſe, with reſpect to his miſtreſs's affec- 
tions, he has formerly had the happineſs of being 
diſtinguiſhed by her endearments. Mr. Atkinſon's 
lady, the reader will obſerve, is of a very ſingular 
diſpoſition ; for when ladies have proceeded fo far 
as to confer endearments on their lovers, it may rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed, that the ſeaſon of cruelty and 
coyneſs is paſſed, and that they will have no objec- 
tion to receive* thoſe favours, *which they had, for- 
merly, the generoſity to beſtow. Rt 


Our ingenious author proceeds, 


« Amidſt all the young ſhepherds that play'd on 
ce the green, 
te Not a youth was ſo happy as I; 
t But 


* 'Trim has made uſe of the word receive, becauſe he believes 
gentlemen, in general, think themſelves ſufficiently honoured if 
ladies will condeſcend to receive favours : but this, the reader 
will obſerve, is quite contrary to Mr. Atkinſon's doctrine and 
practice; for he repreſents the ladies, on all occaſions, as agen, 
and the other ſex as paſſive. Lucy, it ſeems, is to renew her en- 
dearments, and Mr. Atkinſon, with baſhful modeſty, to receive 
them. If this gentleman ſhould ſucceed in his endeavours to 
ſpread through the kingdom this wicked and abominable hereſy, 
(for ſuch it may juſtly be eſteemed in love matters) adieu, for ever, 
to the decency, modeſty, and refined delicacy of the Engliſh la- 
dies, which have, hitherto, been their characteriſtic and brighteſt 
ornaments, 
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But of late, loſt in love, I have negligent been, 


And almoſt even wanted to die.“ 
The reader will ehe in the line, 
ow But of late, loſt in love, I have negligent been,” 
a beautiful improvement on Virgil's, 


Ab Corydon, Corydon ! que te dementia cepit ? 
Semiputata tibi frondgſa vitis in ulmo eſt. 


The Latin poet plainly tells us what his ſhepherd 
had been negligent of; but the Engliſh poet very 
politely pays a compliment. to the ſagacity of the 
reader, by leaving him to diſcover it. 


ce And almoſt even wanted to die.“ 


How expreſſive is the word almoſt, denoting the 7 


reſolution of the ſhepherd, and intimating that, not- 
withſtanding the violence of his paſſion, he is not 
quite diſtracted, but poſſeſſes a ſufficient degree of 
fortitude and diſcretion to preſerve him from hang- 
ing or drowning.* How cold, after this ſentiment, 
38 appears 
Our author diſplays great knowledge of human nature in not 
repreſenting himſelf in a greater degree of anxiety and unhappi- 
neſs, For to have repreſented himſelf in a ſtate of frenzy and 
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appears the ſnepherd's exclamation in the Latin poet, 
Nil noftri miſerere? mori me denique coges ? 


Then follows, | ö 


« For it ſeem'd like a folly to think one ſo fair, 
<« One ſo handſome, ſo young,“ ſo divine, 
Would cer mix in myzgriefs, or my happineſs 
cc. ſhare, : 
« Or to hear my fond tales would meline.” 


A fine imitation of a verſe in Colin's Complaint, 


(c To 


quite determined to deſtroy himſelf for a girl, whoſe endearments 
he had already received, would haye been. unnatural ; there being 
no inſtance upon record (among the many fooliſh things love has 
cauſed) of any one putting an end to his exiſtence, who had once 
been favoured with the endearments of his miſtreſs. Had Oreſtes 
poſſeſſed Hermione; or, to come to a caſe more in point, the 
Rev. Mr. Hackman Miſs Ray, it is probable his frenzy would 
have been at an end. | 


The attentive reader will take notice that Mr. Atkinſon 
mentions the youth of his miſtreſs, and ſays it was folly 'to think 
one ſo young would his happineſs ſhare, &c. Trim requeſts the 
reader to keep this circumſtance in his mind, becauſe it will make 
the future buſineſs of the paſtoral appear much more natural; 
as it does not ſeem probable that Mr. Atkinſon could have taught 
any but a very young girl the ingenious tricks and mancuvres we 
* ſee practiſed hereafter, 


15 
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To think that a beauty ſo gay, 
c So kind and fo conſtant would prove; 
« Or go clad like our maidens in grey, 
e Or live in a cottage on love.“ 


The reader will obſerve, with pleaſure, the ſuperior 
melody and ſoftneſs of our poet, as well as the ſu- 


perior beauty of his miſtreſs, whom the epithet divine 


raiſes far above the earthly 8 of S $ VOWS 
and adoration, 


He proceeds, 


<« Neither could I my yanity flatter ſo far, 
« As to hope a return to my ſighs ; 

e Yet I cannot their riſing attempt to debar, 
Nor the languor drive out of my eyes.” 


The critical reader muſt be ſtruck with the novelty 
of the word debar in this paſſage: I can venture to 
aſſert that this is the firſt time the riſing of ſighs was 
debarred ; but, as the expreſſion comes from a gen- 
tleman remarkable for his knowledge of the Engliſh 
language, and who is, generally, as correct in his 


poetry as his proſe, 1 it cannot reaſonably be objected 
to. | 


Nor the languor drive out of my eyes.” 
| A 


/ 
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A common poet would have ſaid, 


Nor the languor drive out of my heart ; 


but our bard, knowing that what is doing in the 
heart is generally diſcoverable in the eye, by a hap- 
py metaphor, has made the latter the ſeat of love. 
But here we have a perſonal alluſion, which perhaps, 
the reader is not aware of ; for the poet himſelf is 
remarkable for the melting languor of his eye, and 
they, who have had the pleaſure to ſee him. perform 
the duties of his ſacred function, (which he does 
with the moſt graceful dignity) muſt have been 
ſtruck with the mild, but Ae a luſtre of thoſe 
radiant orbs. 9 


Mr. Atkinſon concludes with ſaying of himſelf 
and his miſtreſs, | 


« When abſent all pleaſures we equally hate, 
And indeed we are equally true,” 


The reader will wonder how Mr. Atkinſon can be 
ina ſtate of ſuſpenſe, when his miſtreſs is as true and 
conſtant as himſelf. This, it muſt be owned, is an | 
inconſiſtency ; but men of genius, hurried along by 
a warm imagination, are apt to overlook theſe tri- 
fles: beſides, there is as much ingenuity in writing 
paſtorals, 
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paſtorals, which will ſuit any titles, as in compoſing 
ſermons adapted to any text. If we reverſe the ti- 
tles, and for Suſpenſe, Hope, Diſappointment, and 
i Deſpair, take Deſpair, Diſappointment, Hope, and 
Suſpenſe, and read the paſtorals under theſe titles, 
we ſhall find that they are ſo dexterouſly contrived 
as not to loſe, by this arrangement, the ſmalleſt por- 
tion either of connection or propriety. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


7; T0 paſtoral is very ſhort, and, of courſe, our 
author's diſappointment is ſoon at an end. What 
was the cauſe of it I cannot diſcover ; the object of 
his paſſion not once being complained of, or even 
mentioned in it: but he exclaims very pathetically, 


« Oh! letme in ſolitude wander alone, 
Nor think me accountable why; | 4 
« A pilgrim I'll travel my ſins to atone, 4 7 
Then lay my poor head down and die.” 


bl 


The poet, the reader will obſerve, ſays, that he will 
not tell us why he rambles alone, but, immediately 
after, recollecting that keeping the reader in ſuſpenſe ; 
may perhaps grieve him, he kindly reveals his de- 

gn, by declaring that it is to make an attonement 


for his ſins. — What fins? The reader from hence 
| will 


| 
| 
| 
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will ſuſpect that be, and not the damſel was the cauſe 
of the diſappointment ; becauſe, had ſhe been the. 


finner, in this caſe, it would have been more proper 


to have recommended to her to fly to ſolitude and 
make atonement for her crimes, 


Then lay my poor head down and die.” 


The bare intimation of ſuch a misfortune muſt fill 
the reader with conſternation; as, he will not be 
willing to part with a head, which is ſo great an or- 
nament to the literary world, and has contributed ſo 


much to his entertainment. He then proceeds, in 
the ſame melancholy ſtrain, to ſay, 


« And ſurely ſome poet will write in my praiſe, 
And footh my pale wandering ghoſt; _ 

Will ſing me to reſt by the help of his lays, 
« And ſay a choice friend we have loſt.” 


I am ſorry to hear a poet, whoſe language, in gener- 
al, is ſo warm and impaſſioned, talk fo coldly of the 


powerful effects of his art. Was there nothing to be 
had but common help from a poet's lays? no charm 


for grief, no melody, no muſic ? 
* Will ſing me to reſt 


It ö. 1s impoſſible to read theſe words without having 
before 
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before our eyes a cradle, with a lovely babe in it 

(one of thoſe charming little creatures Mr. Atkin- 

ſon is ſo fond of deſcribing) and a good old woman 

ſinging it to reſt by the help of a lullaby; a happy aſ- 

ſemblage of images, which, united with great art by 

the poet, form a pleaſing concluſion to this charm- 
ing paſtoral. 


HOPE. 


Ls is paſtoral opens with language, which will give 
the reader infinite pleaſure, as he will learn from it 
that the poet's poor head is perfectly ſafe, and his 
heart as light as a feather. 


e Tho' her prudence long made me deſpair, 
« And fancy my love was unkind; 

e Yet her ſmiles now, have ſoothed my care, 
« And eaſed the doubts of my mind.” 


If it was the prudence of the young lady which threw 
| ale Mr. 


* When the reader comes to ſee what paſſed between Mr. At- 
Kinſon and Lucy, he will ſuſpect that a cradle was likely ſoon to 
be wanted ; and no doubt it would, if this gentleman (to make 
aſe of the Vicar's emphatical expreſſion) had not been particularly 
fortunate, See P. 7. 
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Mr. Atkinſon into a fit of deſpair, we cannot, with 
propriety, blame ber. The reader will obſerve, 
that he does not complain either of her cruelty, or 
her coyneſs; and, indeed, he had no reaſon, as the 
lady, he has told us, had formerly honoured him 
with endearments : but he complains of her pru- 
dence in not renewing, or perhaps, adding to the 
warmth and tenderneſs of thoſe endearments.* Trim 
cannot help adding, that it does Mr. Atkinſon no 
honour to complain of the. Aiſcretion of his miſtreſs; 
but we ſhall ſoon ſee that he had little ground even 
for this complaint, the young lady having ſacrificed 
that, and every other conſideration both of delicacy 
and decency, for this gentleman's entertainment. 


He proceeds, in the ſame ſtrain of rapture, 


“Together we'll traverſe life's ſtage, 
Well laugh and be merry through youth; 
« And 


Cs 


Denham tells us that 


” poets were the firſt divines ;” 


but Trim is ſorry to add that very few poets, in the preſent age, 
have any divinity about them, and, what is worſe, ſome divines, 
who are poets, inſtead of employing the ſacred gift they have re- 
ceived, either in the cauſe of virtue or religion, make uſe of the 


little talents they poſſeſs to inflame the paſſions, corrupt the heart, 


and lead mankind to vice and wretchedneſs. 
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« And whenever declin'd into age, 
« We'll think of paſt pleaſures and truth.” 


Not content with this beautiful repreſentation of the 
ſoft amuſements of age, the poet treats us with ano- 
ther fine picture deſcriptive of the ſame happy ſeaſon: 


“ When the taper of life ſeems to fail, 

* And youth wanders faſt from our view; 
te When your roſes, my Lucy, turn pale 

“ For want of its foſtering dew.” 


The images here repreſented; it muſt be owned, are 
equally new and delightful ; but there is a fault in 
this paſſage, which I believe the ingenious author 
was not aware of. To make the laſt line gramma- 
tical, or, in any degree, Engliſh, the word its ſhould 
be their. As Mr. Atkinſon ſeems totally unac- 
quainted with matters of this kind, it may not be 
improper to ſtate and examine the paſſage for his 
benefit. The roſes, he ſays, will fade for want of 
its foſtering dew... Mr. Atkinſon will obſerve that 
roſes being in the plural number, the pronoun ita, 
which is ſingular, cannot, conſiſtently with the rules 
of grammar, be applied to it, and that, therefore, the 
pronominal adjective their muſt be called in and 


e employed 


*. 
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employed :* buy if Mr. Atkinſon has any particular 
1 attachment 


It gives Trim concern to adminiſter this kind of correction 
to a Mafter of Arts; but it is ſome conſolation to him, in the ex- 
erciſe of this diſagreeable office, to reflect, that they are not chil- 
dren of the fame alma mater, and that Cambridge and not Ox- 
ford produced this degenerate n. May we not, with propriety 
aſk Mr. Atkinſon's mother, in the words of Cowley, 


Tune tui poteris vocem hic agnoſcere nati 


Tam male formatam, di ifimilemque tuæ ? 


Yet, notwithſtanding Mr. Atkinſon's ignorance of theſe matters, 
if he had behaved with any degree of propriety, or decency, on a 
certain occaſion, no veſtige of bad Engliſh would have been ſuf- 
fered to remain in the eſſays. When he delivered the M. S. into 
the hands of his printer, who is no leſs diſtinguiſhed by his pro- 
feſſional knowledge than a liberality of ſentiment that would do 
honour to any profeſſion, the latter, in the moſt polite manner, 
took the liberty of pointing out a paſſage, which to him appeared 
ungrammatical. Mr. Atkinſon's anſwer was Shall a puppy of 
a printer tell a man of y education what is, and what is not 
grammatical ?”— The printer had more manners than to contradict 
this excellent ſcholar, but obſerving a gentleman of the ſame pro- 
feſſion paſſing by, who is as much ſuperior to Mr. Atkinſon in 
learning as every other liberal accompliſhment, he propoſed, with 
great deference to Mr. Atkinſon, to conſult him on the propriety 
or impropriety of the paſſage in queſtion. This was ſullenly aſ- 
ſented to by Mr. Atkinſon ; and this gentleman, having viewed 
the paſſage in a ſeparate room, declared, with a tone of voice ve- 
ry audible to his rev, brother, that the paſſage was ungrammati- 
cal, and added, that he hoped there was no man fool 8 to 
think of publiſhing ſuch nonſenſe, 7 


* ” 
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attachment to the word 116, and wiſhes to preſerve it, 
he mult be content with a ſingle roſe, which then may 
fade, with propriety, for want of its foſtering dew. 


« When your roſes, my Lucy, turn pale 
<« For want of their foſtering dew.” 


What the poet means by foſtering dew, I cannot 
diſcover. I conjecture, but with great diffidence, 
that he means that her eyes, not being ſo full of 
moiſture as in her younger days, tears of joy (for 
her lover would not wiſh to ſee any other) will no 
longer trickle down her cheek and water the roſes 
that grow there ; for want of which they will wither 
and die. The poet . | 


ee Then a wiſh unto 1 II raiſe; 
« A wiſh which muſt call forth a ſigh; 
« When we've liv'd to the end of our days, 
< That then we together may die.“ 


Lord Lyttleton has the ſame ſentiment, but expreſſed 
very differently, and with much leſs ſimplicity : 


«« When time no longer will thy beauties ſpare, 

« And only Damon's eyes ſhall think thee fair, 

«© Then may the gentle hand of welcome death 
At one ſoft ſtroke deprive us both of breath !” 


C2 DESPAIR. 
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DESPAIR. 


M. Adcinſon begins this KS IgE with an inti- 
mation, that he has experienced a melancholy re- 
verſe of fortune; and he laments his loſs in notes ſo 
fad, and yet fo tuneful, that, like Virgil's nightin- 
gale, bemoaning the loſs of her young, he makes us 
ſympathize with him in his grief, and you in his 
melodious lamentation. 825 . 


e Ah come, my companions ſo dear, 
- © Attend to your Corydon's woe. 
ee Sure friendſhip will drop the fad tear, 
« A balm the moſt 1 below.” 


Hie then Sgt (like Sapho in Ovid) to de- 
{cribe the delicious pleaſures he lately experienced, 
and, it muſt be confeſſed, that he does it con amore; 
and that neither Ovid or Catullus have produced 
any thing ſo exquiſitely ſoft and voluptuous. The 
following ſtanza can hardly be read without emo- 

tion. 
« Her lips that with Cherries do vie, 
e To mine J have ardently preſs d; 
« While often I've cry'd, with a ſigh, 
« Sure ONE was never ſo bleſs'd,” 


The 


fe | 
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The reader will obſerve that the poet is getting 
into his element, and will ſoon ſee him ſhine in me- 
ridian ſplendor, and communicating to his readers 
meridian heat. He that has attended St. Preux to 
the bo/quet, and ſeen le baiſer de! amour given and 
returned, with ſang froid, being one of thoſe happy 
beings, who has 


« No pulſe that riots, and no blood that glows,” 


may go on with ſafety, otherwiſe Trim adviſes him, 
for his own ſake, retourner ſur ſes pas. 


e She kiſs'd me, twas pleaſure divine, 
« As ſoftly her boſom did riſe; 


e 3 « In 


© Catullus has a paſſage ſomewhat ſimilar to this 


Acne leviter caput reflectens 
Et dulcis pueri ebrias ocellos 
TI es ore ſuaviata. 


The reader will 8 that the behaviour of Acme is remarkably 
| like that of Lucy, (as indeed Mr. Atkinſon's was like that of Sep- 
timius) but then it muſt be conſidered, that the former was the pro- 
feſſed miſtreſs of a heathen poet, the other the modeſt companion 
and intended wife of a chriſtian divine. 


* 


a 


- 
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ce In motions alternate to mine; 
Alternate were each of our ſighs.” 
_© Wiſhing to preſerve, as much as poſlible, the 
character of an impartial critic, 
«-Inclin'd to praiſe, but not afraid to blame,” 


3 I cannot refrain from condemning lines, which I am 
U ſure Peter Pindar would bluſh to own, and which 
come, with great impropriety from a clergyman, 
who ought to be a pattern of chaſtity to others, both 
in his writings and converſation. It is. unneceſſary 
to obſerve, to one ſex,” what muſt have been Mr. 
Atkinſon's thoughts and ſenſations, when he wrote 
theſe luſcious lines, and a due regard to the delica- 
cy of the other will not permit-me to explain them. 
It requires no great portion of fagacity to diſcover, 
that an intimacy of a very particular kind muſt have 
® 8 ſubſiſted between this gentleman and his miſtreſs, 
1 | before ſhe could be prevailed on to kiſs him, and 

| put herſelf into the ſituation alluded to: that the 
painting is warm and affecting I am ready to allow, 
and will add, that a repreſentation of a nocturnal 
ſcene in Drury Lane, or Covent Garden, was never 


given 
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given in colours more glowing or inflamatory.* 
* 
- 


It will be curious information to the rev. author of the 
eſſays, that a ſociety of choice ſpirits, not a hundred miles from 
Leeds, have made a ſong of the two laſt- mentioned ſtanzas, and 
that they are regularly ſung at their meetings, under the title of 
the Parſon's Catch. Trim heard them one night; and, as the 
tune was an excellent one, and the voice good, he was much en- 
tertained. He obſerved no alteration in the words, but that in- 
ſtead of hoſom in the ſecond ſtanza, theſe wicked wags had ſub- 
ſtituted another beginning with the ſame letter, a little more face- 
tious, but not at all more indecent. Trim obſerved to the com- 
pany, that the words, at preſent, had not much the appearance of 
an air or catch, though the ſinging and tune made them paſs for 
ſuch; but that, with the alteration of a ſingle line, they would 
make an excellent one. Trim zo ore was called upon to give his 
aſſiſtance on this important occaſion, and, as he has, ſometimes, a 
tolerable knack at a rhyme, he wrote as follows. 


I kiſs'd her, joy ſhone in her eye, 
Her lips too I ardently preſs d, 
While often I cry'd with a figh | 
Sure ſhepherd was never ſo bleſs'd ! 
I kiſs'd her. 

She kiſs'd me, t was pleaſure divine, 
As ſoftly her boſom did riſe . 
In motions alternate to min, 
Alternate were each of our ſighs. 

e She kiſs d me. 


The alteration was loudly applauded, the ſong repeated, then ex- 
cored; and is likely to be a ſtanding diſh at the jovial meetings of 
theſe bons wvivants. | | 
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Yet , reader, (mark the propriety and Re ER 
of the 80 only ten lines above, this ane and 
good natured girl is repreſented 


« So modeſt, you'd think her afraid 
The being of love to ſuppoſe.” 


It appears, from what we have already ſeen, that 
Mr. Atkinſon ſoon ſtripped this bluſhing damſel of 
the troubleſome robe of modeſty, .and taught* her 


to kiſs him with all the freedom and — 
of a fille de joie. 


„Trim laments much, that theſe eſſays did not appear a few 
years fooner, when Lord S. was in power; as, next to the Eſſay 
on Woman, it is probable, no eſſays would have been more agree- 
able to his Lordſhip's palate. It is probable too, that though 
Anti-Sejanus had well ſtudied the Art of riſing in the Church, that 
our author, as the Prieſt of Pleaſure and Epicure in Love-matters, 
would have been a much greater favourite with his Lordſhip, and 
that Simonburne would have fallen into different hands. Suppoſe 
he rev. author was to dedicate the next edition to the Prince of 

Wales? There are ſome paſſages, which his Royal Highneſs 
might read, without impropriety, to Mrs. Fitzherbert ; and, from 
which that lady might receive ſome uſeful hints and information. 
How happy is our author in having written a book, that may be 
uſeful to all ranks of people, from the peaſant to the Prince 


- >, 
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He goes on, 


« Her fondneſs was conſtant to me, 
ce I've kiſs'd the pink roſes that grow, 
cc *Midft lilies as ſweet as can be, 
« Nurs'd up in her boſom of ſnow.” 


What the poet means by roſes that grow in her bo- 
ſom, I cannot diſcover. He cannot mean real roſes, 
becauſe they could not grow there ; and, if by pink 
roſes, he meant to repreſent the colour and com- 
plexion of her boſom, he has given it a tint neither 
natural nor attracting: beſides he talks of her boſom 
of ſnow. The reader will, doubtleſs, admire the in- 
genuity of this gentleman, who, having found a bo- 
ſom of ſnow, could ſo ſoon warm and melt the cold, 
but pretty mountains it was compoſed of. But the 
method he adopted was fo judicious, that it could 
ſcarce fail of producing a due effect. It was his 
practice, he fays, to kiſs her boſom, (a liberty, it 
ſeems, this good-natured damſel never objected to) 
and, as his kiſſes were warm, the good effects of this 
mode of proceeding were ſoon felt.“ 


On 


After 


| ® Mr. Atkinſon tells us, with great gravity, in his preface, that 
he wrote theſe eſſays to encourage ſome of the belt feelings of 


our 
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After the ſweet embrace, ſo feelingly deſcribed in 
the lines, | 


She kiſs'd me, twas pleaſure divine, 
« As ſoftly her boſom did rife, &c.“ 


they 8 the amorous damſel e 
15 Ny boſom hall 8 but for you 3 


e no doubt, to its late 3 and alternate 
motions, which, probably, had not, yet, quite ſubſi- 
ded. Yet, reader, (mark again the propriety and 
conſiſtency of the poet) in the very next ſtanza, Mr. 
Arkinſon « cries out, 

cc The 
our nature.” What kind of feelings they are calculated to en- 
courage, and what Mr. Atkinſon thinks are our 5% feelings, the 
reader, I fear, will be at no loſs to determine. Trim knows a 
lady, who ſtrictly forbid her daughter to read the Poetical Eſſays; 
but, on inquiry, he found, that the young lady, having been told 
that the fruit was pleaſant to the taſte and a thing to be deſired to 
make one viſe, had, unfortunately, caten, before ſhe received her 
mamma's prudent prohibition. Trim fears, that this forbidden 
fruit had the ſame effect on the young lady, which, Milton tells 
us, the other had on 1 her great grandmother ; and that /be _ 


likewiſe, | 


«© New deſires inclinations ſtrange, 
„ Till then unknown.” 
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cc The ſex I for ever muſt hate, | 
“ Since Lucy is changeable found; 
ce Yet let me not rail at my fate, 


ce For conſtancy few are renown'd.” 
s 


Whence could fo ſudden and unexpected a change 
ariſe in a girl, whoſe boſom, according to her own 
confeſſion, was the ſole, excluſive property of Mr. 
Atkinſon, (who indeed treated it as ſuch on all oc- 
caſions) and of whom this gentleman had ſaid a few 
lines above, 


« Her fondneſs was conſtant to me.” 


It ſeerfis probable, that the poor girl, on finding 
that Mr. Atkinſon expected her to court and careſs 
him, and that ſhe had much trouble and little plea- 
ſure for her pains, left this cold and haughty ſwain 
for a kinder and more indulgent lover.* Mr. At- 
kinſon, thus deſerted, exclaims 


cc The 


What a fine ſubject for the pencil of Mr. Bunbury would the 
laſt interview between Mr. Atkinſon and Lucy afford! Much 
more impaſſioned that that of Charlotte and Werter, and attended 
with peculiar circumſtances of tenderneſs, it would give that inge- 
nious artiſt an opportunity of diſcovering new graces, and acquir- 
ing additional applauſe. How much is it to be wiſhed that Mr. 
Bunbury would turn his attention to the works of Richardſon 

. and 


g 


%. 


- 
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c The ſex I for ever mult hate.” 


This the reader will conſider as the language of paſ- 
ſion and diſappointment ; becauſe it would be un- 
reaſonable to deteſt many thouſand amiable and 
good-natured girls for the fault of one inconſtant 
and les. He adds, 


« For Cat few are e WS; 


I cannot help conſidering this an uhu and illiber- 
al reflection on the fair ſex, who, for a ſingle inſtance 
of inconſtancy, with which they may be reproached, 
I am afraid, can produce a thouſand of fickleneſs, 
broken vows, and diſertion, on the other fide; and, 
I believe every man of generoſity and true gallantry 
will acknowledge, (whatever may have been his own 
hard fate) that they are much more ſinned againſt 
than finning. Mr. Atkinſon concludes with ſaying, 


« Henceforward I'll ramble alone ;” 
intimating, 
and Rouſſeau.— here he would meet with ſcenes and ſituations 


worthy of his genius and great abilities. I would recommend to 
him pour le coup d' efſai, to attempt the ſcene of the beſſuet, which 


- will afford him an opportunity of diſplaying his wonderful pow- 


ers of expreſſion, in delineating the amorous benevolence of Julie, 
the trembling gratitude of Sr. Preux, and the concurring tender- 
neſs of the inſeparable Couſine. 
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intimating, no doubt, that he means to die a batche- 
lor, or, in the language of poetry, to remain 


«© Without a hive of hoarded ſweets, 
<« A ſolitary fly.“ 


This intimation, Trim fears, will occaſion a general 
mourning among the ladies; and, indeed, they will 
have reaſon to lament, that a gentleman, whoſe ten- 
der heart fo peculiarly fits him for ſocial life, and 
whoſe feelings, tremblingly alive, ſo eminently 
qualify him for connubial pleaſures, ſhould not en- 
ter into a ſtate which he ſeems to be formed, both 
by art and nature, for the purpoſe of adorning and 
improving. But the ladies will do well to conſider 
on what terms, and on what terms only, this gentle- 
man will condeſcend to honour them with his atten- 
tion. They muſt court and careſs him, allow him 
to have free acceſs, at all times, to their boſoms, 
that he may both kiſs the pink roſes that grow there 
(if the ſoil produces ſuch flowers) and if he meets with 
two mountains of ſnow, that he may have the plea- 
ſure of diſſolving them into tenderneſs and love.“ 

I ſhall 


Our moral, and, therefore, our beſt poet, has ſomewhere ſaid, 


« Luſt, thro' ſome certain firainers well refin'd, | 
| Is gentle love, and charms all womankind, Mi 
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I ſhall conclude theſe obſervations with obviating 
an objection that has been made by ſome ill natured 
critics to our author's works. It has been inſinuated 


that our poet has borrowed ſome of his moſt glit- 
_ tering ſentiments and ſplendid images from preced- 


ing writers. This I can affirm, with confidence, has 
no foundation in truth. I am tolerably acquainted 
with paſtoral writers, both ancient-and modern, and 
cannot find a ſingle image, or a ſingle ſentiment 


that is copied or imitated from either. It is true, 


that he has borrowed one line from the old ſong of 
Darby and Joan, two from Prior's Nutbrown Maid, 
and a few more from Rowe's celebrated ballad of 
Deſpairing beſide a clear ſtream. Theſe ſeem to be 


the only poetical pieces our author has read; and, 
l beg leave to ſay, that it is a fortunate circumſtance 


both for the poet and the public, that his reading 
has not been more extenſive; for thus, inſtead of 
being nauſeated with the ſame ſtale ſentiments from 
claſſic authors, we are preſented with new thoughts, 
dreſſed out in language equally new, from his own 
rich and creative imagination. | 

| N. B. 


Trim hopes that our rev. author will ſtrain and purify his, before 
he exhibits it again either to the ladies or the public: for truth 
obliges him to confeſs, that, in the eſſays, he has repreſented a paſ- 
fion, which no more reſembles gentle love than the harpies in Vir- 
gil do the Dutcheſs of Devonſhire or the Venus de Medicis. 


4 


© 
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N. B. Since the above was written, the follow- 
ing jeu d'eſprit was put into Trim's hands, written 
by Lady Minikin. As it ſeems to have been de- 
ſigned for the peruſal of the author of the Poetical 
Eſſays, and contains remarks upon a very intereſt- 
ing paſſage in his works, Trim takes this opportu- 
nity of laying it before him and the public. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM ATKINSON. 


Sir, 
1 GREATLY admire the natural ſentiments and no 
leſs natural ſtile of the Poetical Eſſays, but reſpe&- 
fully ſubmit to the ingenious author, whether he has 
not, in one inſtance, departed a little from propriety 
of character. My reaſon for thinking fo, fir, will 
appear from. the following converſation. | 


The other morning, being at my toilet, (when, I 
declare, I was not thinking of him) in ruſhed the 


*Colonel, exclaiming, 
; cc My 


Trim ſuppoſes that her Ladyſhip means Col, Tivy, who, the 
reader, if he is acquainted with Box ton or high life, will recollect, 
bas diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much by his attachment to Lady 
Minikin, as Lord Minikin by his penchant for Miſs Tittup. 


. 

* 
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« My lips the ſeal ſhall be, and thine the wax, 
„While thro' the room reſound the hearty 
cc ſmacks . | 


and, before I was aware, the rude man but, 
indeed, his air was charming, and his manner per- 
fectly irreſiſtible. Before I could recover my breath, 
ce There,“ ſays he, © is divinity, the ſecond edition, 
improved and corrected by your humble ſervant ;” 
and a graceful bow he made. 

I intended to have been angry, but was ſo pleaſed 
with the latter part of his behaviour, that a frown, - 
that was taking poſſeſſion of my face, malgre moi, 
changed itſelf into a ſmile. | 

The Colonel then obſerved, that © the poet had 
repreſented his maiden, contrary to the natural mo- 
deſty of her ſex, ſoliciting her ſwain for kiſſes, and 

archly obſerved, that he thought it the higheſt de- 
gree of happineſs to be permitted to.“ 

No thanks, pray Colonel, when you approach, 
like a thief, and ſteal favours, you are indebted to 
nothing but your own affurance.” _ 

< But the parſon's lover, madam, was a booby, 
and never thought of his miſtreſs's inclinations; 


I believe, Colonel, entre nous, the parſon knows 
| little 


WS 
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little of nature, and, I fancy with a little of your 
inftrution———, Shall I tell him how you have 
improved his poetry ? perhaps, he may adopt the 
alteration in his next edition.” 

« With all my heart, madam, and tell him, from 
me, if he waits to be aſked, ——. 
. « Pray, Colonel, repeat the verſes, for fear I 
ſhould forget them, for you know my memory 1s 
very treacherous.” 


e My lips the ſeal ſhall be, and thine the wax, 


While thro' the room reſound the hearty 
© fmnacks.———” 


&« Fie! Colonel, this is a repetition I did not aſk 
for.” 
Tou ſee, madam, I am not like the Divine, I 
do not expect to be aſked to confer a favour upon 
—myſelf.” 
vou are very polite, but really, Colonel, you 
are ſo ſudden in your attacks, that you do not give 
one time to make a tolerable defence.“ 
—— Adieu] ma cbere amie! 
— N mon cher Hs, toujours brave, 
toujours. 


So down ſtairs he went, exclaiming, as he de- 
ſcended, 


f © Repairs 
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« Repairs each ſmile, awakens every grace, 

ce And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 
« Sees, by degrees, a purer bluſh ariſe, 

&« And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes ;* 


ale I ſuppoſe, to the buſineſs of the toilet, 
which, he ſaw, he had interrupted; and, to tell the 
truth, I was a ſtrange figure, having juſt finiſhed one 
cheek, and not begun upon the other: never, per- 
haps, did the white and red roſe 89888 in more 
frightful oppoſition. 

Nov, fir, let me ſeriouſly intreat you, either 
to adopt the alteration, propoſed by the Colonel, or 
to expunge theſe lings, which are inſufferable, and 
| contain 


It may not be unneceſſary to inform Mr. Atkinſon, 
that theſe lines are Pope's, En paſſant, Trim laments much that 
this gentleman never read Pope, as he might not only have ac- 
quired ſome idea of verſification, but much uſeful knowledge from 
a poet, who was not content with charming the ear with the 
ſweeteſt numbers, 


* But ſtoop'd to truth, and moraliz'd his ſong. 


This benevolent application of his ſhining talents drew fram Vol- 
taire (who was not very laviſh of praiſe to rival merit) the moſt 
honourable encomium that was ever beſtowed on poetic genius. 


L' art quelquefois frivole, et quelquefois divin, 
L' art des vert eft dans Pope utile au genre ' humain. 
Au Roi de Pruſſe. 


Tot energy fi — — 
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contain a reflection upon the ſex, which, I am ſure, 
they do not deſerve; for, whatever may be our 
wants, we have not, yet, ſtooped to ſolicit the cha- 
rity of your ſex, and, I flatter myſelf, that, from the 
generoſity and gallantry of the preſent age, it will 
continue to be unneceſlary. 


I ſubmit the above to your conſideration, and 
am, | 
Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant, 
ANNA SOPHIA MINIKIN. 


ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 
AUG, 20, 1787. 


P. S. I beg leave to add, that I make no doubt, 
fir, you are well acquainted with ancient and mo- 
dern hiſtory, but am ſure you will not find in either, 
ſuch conduct as you have attributed to the women 
of this country. Such behaviour, I am confident, 
was never ſeen among any people upon earth, even 
the moſt rude and uncivilized; and not a ſingle in- 
ſtance to the contrary can be produced by the great- 
eſt enemy or ſlanderer of the ſex.— Ladies, fir, ex- 
pect to be wooed, that 1s, to receive homage, not 
to pay it. 
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It is with reluctance I differ, at any time, in opi- 
nion with a lady; and to do it upon a ſubje&, of 
which, 1t muſt be owned, a lady 1s the beſt judge, 
may be deemed preſumption as well as rudeneſs ; 
but it is my duty, as a «commentator, as much to 
defend my author, when I think him right, as to 
pount out either his errors or defects. 


I agree with her ladyſhip, that our poet is a a little 
ſingular in making his females Kiſs their ſwains ; 
but, it ſhould be remembered, that he repreſents 
them in a -ſtate of wild and ungoverned nature, in 

which, it was likely for each to take, without heſi- 

- tation, what they were impatient to poſſeſs. Her 
ladyſhip objects, that hiſtory furniſhes no inſtance 
of ſuch conduct, and that the fair ſex have a natural 
coyneſs, that muſt be wooed, among the moſt rude 
and unpoliſhed nations. I am ready to acknow- 
ledge that ſuch objection is founded in propriety and 
truth; but I am happy, notwithſtanding, in having 
it in my power to defend my author, and ſhall pro- 
duce an inſtance, or rather what the lawyers call a 
caſe in point, which ſeems to have eſcaped the pe- 
netration of our fair critic, and which, I make no 
doubt, will juſtify him, in the eyes of all reaſonable 
and well-diſpoſed ladies. The gentlemen, I know, 
are not diſpleaſed with him: they are, naturally, 
| _advocates 
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advocates for the innovation our author wiſhes to 
introduce; and would be glad, after having ſolici- 
ted fo long, to be ſolicited in turn, —The caſe I al- 
lude to is the conduct of the ladies of Otabeitee,“ 
who honeſtly make known their wants ; and, adepts 
in the art of wheedling, take upon themſelves the 
e office of courting and careſſing. 


f 3 This 
No the reſidence of the Queen of Love, 


Quamgue Venus fertur terris magis omnibus uam 
Poſt habita coluiſſe Papho : hic illius arma, 


Hic currut. 


It is remarkable, that the French and Engliſh, who have viſited 
this iſland, differ in the name they give it; the one calling it Ola- 
_heitee, the other Taiti, It is much to be wiſhed that his Majeſty, 
who is fond of promoting uſeful diſcoveries, would ſend out 
ſome eminent linguiſt to aſcertain this important paint. If Trim 
had the honour of his Majeſty's ear, he would recommend to him 
a certain Fellow of Jeſus' College, Cambridge, who has diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf no leſs by his {kill in languages than the great im- 
provements he has made in paſtoral poetry. There that gentle- 
man would have an opportunity of encouraging his 6% feelings 
and gratifying the warm deſires of a voluptuous heart, which, he 
fears, this country, from the coldneſs of its climate, and the coy- 
neſs of its women, gratifies very imperfectly. After a ſhort reſi- 
dence, he may tranſlate into the language of Otaheitee his ſweet, 
delicious, and irreſiſtible repreſentation of the pleaſures of love; 
which, like a net, would ſoon draw to him all the beauty, and all 
the laſciviouſneſs of the country. | 
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This inſtance, I muſt own, is an «nique, but on 
that account, was more likely to attract our poet's 
attention. Beſides, this delicious iſland had ſeveral 


times been viſited before our poet wrote; and a 


cuſtom ſo ſingular and pleaſing, was likely to make 
an impreſſion on a heart remarkable for its ſoftneſs 
and ſuſceptibility.“ If the reader will benevolently 
ſuppoſe the ſcene to be Otaheitee, and the perform- 


ers natives of that country, every objection will be 


removed, every impropriety diſappear. Indeed to 
put an end to all doubts, whether the picture, ex- 
hibited in the eſſays, contains a juſt repreſentation 
of the diſpoſition and manners of the women of tbis 
country, I humbly recommend to the author, to 
advertiſe the next edition of this ingenious work, 
in the following, or fimilar terms. | 


SOUTH- 


It is remarkable, that gentlemen of a certain ſeR, are diftin- 


| guiſhed as much by the peculiar tenderneſs of their hearts, as the 


ſuperior warmth of their inclinations. 'This is ingeniouſly ac- 
counted for by Dr. Robertſon, who obſerves, that * religious en- 
thufiaſm leads to ſenſual gratifications; the ſame conſtitution, 
that is ſuſceptible of che former, being remarkably prone to the 
later. Hiſt, Charles 5. vol. 2. p. 355. 4to. edit. 
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SOUTH-SEA ECLOGUES, 
Pe 
A PASTORAL DIALOGUE 


OMmIAH, a Native of Otaheitee, and his Miſtreſs AMaTAAB0o, 


To which will be added, 
A 


DESCRIPTION 
of a 


FETE AMOUREUSE, 


far ſuperior to any 
FETE CHAMPETRE 
ever exhibited in this Country, 
in which 


will be repreſented 
A 
TETE-A-TETE 


between 


The Author and Lucy, 
a la mode d Otabeitee. 


„ 


4 This 


lt is ſomewhat extraordinary, that our author, who has taken 

care to diſplay both the modeſty and delicacy of his miſtreſs to the 
greateſt advantage, has not given us a deſcription of her perſon. 
What a ſubject would a fine woman have been for the ſportive 
pencil and bright colours of ſo excellent a painter! As it is ſaid 
to be a real character and no phantom of the imagination, our 
curioſity is awakeged and we are anxious to diſcover this modern 
Sapho, The poet indeed has told us that her boſom is red; which 

| is 
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This advertiſement will, naturally attract the at- 
tention of the public, and, probably, awaken ſome 
of their beft feelings. Beſides, the paſtorals will de- 
rive two advantages. from appearing in this form. 
The forward advances and laſciviouſneſs of the wo- 
men, will, then be perfectly in character; and the 
bad Engliſh, which appears now and then, will be 
natural and excuſable, as it cannot be expected, that 
Omiah, during his ſhort reſidence in this country, 
could make himſelf completely maſter of the lan- 

guage. | 

: APPEN- 

#2 LAT 3 ol, | 
is a remarkable circumſtance : - I wiſh he had mentioned the co- 
lour of her hair: probably that is red alſo. Theſe circumſtances, 
if attended to, may perhaps lead to a diſcovery. In the mean 
time, it may not be unuſeful to add, that a friend of mine thinks 
he has diſcovered who Lucy was; and as the thought is, at leaſt, 
ingenious, I ſhall mention it, and leave the public to judge of i * 
probability. . 

By Lucy, he ſays, is meant Lucy Convper, who, at the time 
| theſe paſtorals were written, was at the head of her profeſſion, and 


frequently went down to Newmarket, which is in the neighbour- 


hood of Cambridge ; that it is probable that Mr, Atkinſon met 
with her there, and that ſhe ſat to him for the picture exhibited 
above. He adds, in confirmation of this opinion, that Lucy was 
remarkable for a ruddy boſom, and was nick-named by her ac- 
quaintance the Little Redbreaſt. | 
This is his account; to which Tum will add, that, if this Was 
the caſe, all that paſſed between this amorous couple, was perfect 
1 mos, and in character. 


APPENDIX, 


_ _ containing 
"TRIES LETTERS TO THE REV. WILL. ATKINSON; 
accompanied with a 
NARRATIVE, 


and illuſtrated with 
Notes and Obſervations. 


HE year 1786 was remarkable for the New 


Doctrine delivered in the Weſt-Riding of the 


County of York, by the Rev. Wilham Atkinſon, 
which added Card-Playing and Dancing to the ſins 


expreſsly forbidden in the Old and New Teſtament. 


His obſervations on theſe ſubjects, ſimple and un- 
ſcriptural as they were, Trim obſerved made ſome 
impreſſion on the fair part of his audience, whoſe 
ſalvation ſeems to be the peculiar object of this feel- 
ing and tender-hearted man. Some ladies ſcrupled 
to play ; others began to doubt, whether they could 
touch, without pollution, what Mr, A. had diſtin- 
guiſhed by the coarſe, but e Wehnen, of 
the devil's books. | a 


To 
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To check the further growth of this dangerous 
hereſy, and to extract, if poſſible, the thorns, which 
Mr. A. had, inconſiderately, planted in ſome 
tender boſoms, Trim wrote the following card. 
He took the liberty of aſſuming. the name and char- 
after of a lady, becauſe he thought her admonitions 
and her preaching would be more efficacious than 
his own; and he hopes he has made his virgin ſay 
nothing unbecoming either the modeſty or delicacy 


of her ſex. Mr. William Atkinſon, Trim is ſorry 


to obſerve, handles his maidens in a very different 
manner. Though the ſubject of his paſtorals was 
pure, uncorrupt nature, and required; that his fe- 
males ſhould be repreſented with all the timorous 
coyneſs of their ſex, or, at leaſt, reluctant willing- 
neſs, yet this good man, led aſtray, perhaps, by the 
warm ſenſations of his own tender heart, has made 
them all Alles de joie, demanding kiſſes, ſoliciting 

embraces, and fit only to adminiſter to the coarſe 
enjoyments of the methodiſt, or the voracious appe- 
tite 551 a modern enthuſiaſt.* 


Maria, 


„ Coxe tells us, that, in Ruſſia, no man is allowed to take or- 
ders, till he is married, becauſe the ſcripture has expreſsly ſaid, 
let the deacon be the huſband of one wife. It is much to be wiſhed, 

that no perſon was admitted within the pale of methodiſm, till he 


— 
» 
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Maria, to the Rev. William Atkinſon. 


M. 41 preſents her compliments to Mr Atkin- 
ſon, and was ſorry to hear him, in one of his late 
pious effuſions, declaim ſo warmly againſt dancing 
and card- playing. Is there any commandment a- 
gainſt either? or is there any thing immoral, or un- 
becoming in being engaged, occaſionally, in ſuch 

amuſe- 


was placed in the ſame happy ſituation, as, in all probability, the 
private mode of catechiſing (ſee p. 18) would be, then, leſs prac- 
tiſed, and the young gentlemen of this holy profeſſion would be 
leſs eager to awaken and encourage the beft feelings of the other 
ſex. It is worthy of obſervation, that, ſince Lady Huntingdon 


has been at the head of this pious ſeR, the number of its members 


has rapidly encreaſed. It is owing, no dqubt, to the eagerneſs 
and activity, with which men of warm and tender hearts, natur- 
ally engage in the ſervice of a fair and generous miſtreſs. It is 
ſaid, that this enterpriſing woman, is about to plant a colony of 
young methodiſts in Bruſſels, which Trim rejoices at, as it will, 
probably, be the means of leſſening the number of extempore and 
illiterate preachers in this country. If her ladyſhip will but lead 
thoſe induſtrious bees to flowery fields and clear ſtreams, Trim 
makes no doubt they will ſoon fill their hives with honey for their 
future comfort and ſupport, If the reader wiſhes to form an 
accurate idea of this extaordinary woman, 'Trim refers him to her 
archetype Madame Pernelle, in the Tartuffe of Moliere. 
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amuſements? Cannot a perſon* be a good chriſti- 
an, and perform all the duties of one ſeriouſly and 
conſcientiouſly, and yet appear, ſometimes, at a card 
table, and, now and then, at an aſſembly? But 
Mr. A. perhaps, has no zafte for ſuch amuſements. 
Is that any reaſon he ſhould condemn thoſe who 
have? Has he not his amuſements ; and, are they 
more rational, or innocent than cards or dancing ? 
He is faid to be fond of ſhooting.and hunting; but 
is depriving poor harmleſs animals of their lives, 
merely for his ſport and amuſement, more rational, 
or innocent, than card- playing or dancing? And 
does not his tender heart, which ſo often melts, or 
affects to melt, in the pulpit, at the recollection of 
pretty little things, feel no compaſſion for the poor 
timorous hare, purſued by her cruel enemies, till 
bereft both of ſtrength and breath, ſhe falls a prey 
to voracious dogs, which, frequently, tear her limb 


from limb, and ſcarce leave enough of her mangled 


carcaſe to gratify the e of their no leſs vora- 
cious 


* Trim could mention a Card. Player in the town of Bradford, 
to whom to compare either the Vicar or his Curate, for ſincere, 
unaffected piety, and true, chriſtian charity, would be an unmerit- 
ed ſatire on an amiable character, who does good by ſtealth, and 
wiſhes, as much as poflible, to paſs through life, without attract- 
ing either admiration or notice, | 
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cious maſter Mr. A. too, amuſes himſelf with 
writing and publiſhing amorous verſes: but is this 
a more rational, or harmleſs amuſement than that 
of cards and dancing; or more conſiſtent with the 
character and dignity of a clergyman? Ts not the 

ommon chit-chat of a card table, or the frivolous 
converſation of an aſſembly room, in every reſpect, 
as elevated and important as the ſtile and ſentiments 
of the Poetical Eſſays; and, far leſs likely, by any 
amorous tendency, to inflame* the paſſions, or cor- 


rupt 


It is remarkable that Mr. Atkinſon is a declared enemy to 
theatrical repreſentations, of all kinds, becauſe, he ſays, that, by 
paſſionate language and warm deſcription, they inflame the paſ- 
fions of the youth of both ſexes. 


Riſum teneatis, amici? 


That there are ſome few dramatic performances, calculated to 
engage the paſſions on the fide of vice, Trim will allow; but 
truth obliges him to confeſs, that the gay Lotſhrio, in the deſcrip- 
tion of his amorous triumph, is far more decent Mr. Atkin- 
ſon ; and the kind Califa, in the very moment of weakneſs and 


of willingneſs, diſplays much more female coyneſs than his laſci- 


vious and embracing Lucy (according to his own account) in 
a common converſation, or tete-a-tete, Beſides the dramatic au- 
thor, in his virtuous Altamont and chaſte Lavinia, makes us ample 
amends for the frailty of oe fair wanton, whilſt the paſtoral. wri- 
ter preſents us with a barren waſte (not diverſified or adorned 
with one ſalutary plant) of diſguſting immorality and infectious 
lewdneſs, r 
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rupt the minds of the young or inexperienced ? 
If gentlemen, or even the clergy, would purſue no 
amuſements more criminal than cards and dancing, 
the world would ſoon be much better than it is: 
but preachers of a certain denomination, by unnec- 
eſſary auſterity, by declaiming againſt innocent a- 
muſements, and deterring young perſons, as much 
as poſſible, from the enjoyment of them, drive them 
to the purſuit of others more private, and, general- 
ly, more criminal. The preachers of this pious 
ſect, will not, on any account, be ſeen at a card table, 
or appear in an aſſembly room: but how many of 
them, of late years, in this part of the county, have, 
unfortunately, been known by their fruits; — by the 
| | fruits 


* A few weeks before this card appeared, in a converſation 
which 'Trim had with the Vicar of Bradford, this gentleman told 
him, that no leſs than five clergymen, in the neighbourhood of 
Bradford, were reported to have their maids with child; a mi 
fortune, which this good man lamented with a concern that did 
him honour. 'Theſe men, it ſeems, had all affected to be meth- 
odiſts, i. e. men, whoſe lives and morals were more pure and im- 
maculate than thoſe of the reſt of the clergy. They had too much 
piety to fit down to a card-table, or mix in the diſſipation of an 

aſſembly; and, if they had not been arfortunate, as the Vicar 
obſerves, that is, if the ladies had not produced bairns (one indeed 
twins which may be conſidered as a double misfortune) they might 
ſtill have paſſed for men of exemplary lives and converſation. To 

| theſe 
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fruits of diſhonourable connections, which have 
brought diſgrace upon religion, and expoſed the ho- 
ly profeſſors of it to the taunts of an inſulting laity, 
as hypocrites and ſenfualiſts! Had the fraternity, 
to which they belonged, permitted them to mix in 
the innocent and chearful amuſements of the age, 
theſe things, perhaps, had never happened. Beſides, 
the clergy, as well as other gentlemen, have many 
amuſements; and, if to acquire a character of ex- 
traordinary ſanctity, they abſtain from ſome, (for 
which, perhaps, they have little reliſh) they can re- 
ſort to others, (which they like better) for their re- 
creation and comfort. But the amuſements which 
ladies can partake of, with propriety, are ſo very 
few, that he can be no friend, either to the inno- 
cence, or happineſs of the ſex, who wiſhes to de- 
prive them of a ſingle gratification, which, harmleſs 
to them, and injurious to no one, introduces them, 
frequently, to the pleaſures of ſociety, and contri- 
butes, in any degree, to make the ſolitary virgin 
ſtate leſs irkſome and uncomfortable. 
This, from a lady's mouth, may, perhaps, raiſe a 
ſmile on the cheek of the ignorant and inconſider- 
ate, 
theſe misfortunes Trim alluded; but it is an act of juſtice due to 
theſe gentlemen, to acknowledge, that, upon inquiring diligently 


into the matter, the charge was found to be applicable only unto 
three. ; 
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ate, but the man of ſenſe and obſervation will com- 
mend me for laying aſide falſe delicacy, and ac- 
knowledging a fact, which his own experience will 
bear teſtimony to, and, which, it would become the 
young moraliſt, who, with a zeal* without know- 
ledge, is endeavouring to reform our manners, by 
depriving us of innocent amuſements, ſeriouſly to 
attend to. | 

To conclude, with a word to, Mr Atkinſon, in 
his own way : how free from faults ought he to be, 


who ventures to throw the firſt ſtone! and how 


wiſely was it ſaid to paſtors, as well as their flocks, 
* Pull out the beam out of thine own eye, and then 
thou ſhalt ſee clearly to pull the mote out of the eye 
of thy brothers and ſiſters.” 


Some 


Trim begs leave to recommend to Mr. Atkinſon's conſidera- 
tion, the following excellent obſervation of the preſent Biſhop of 


| Landaff, upon this ſubject; which, if properly attended to, may 
ſerve to correct the errors, into which this gentleman, and many 


of the ſame ſeR, have unfortunately fallen. 

 « Zeal,” ſays the Biſhop, ** to produce its proper effect, muſt 
be founded in 4#rowledge : it will, otherwiſe (where from peculiar 
temperament of body or mind it happens to exiſt at all) be unſtea- 
dy in its operations; or, it will be tainted by fanatici/m; and, in- 


ſtead of producing in every individual ſober thoughts of his chriſt- 


ian duty, it will hurry into dangerous errors the ignorant and un- 
thinking, and excite the abhorrence of men of ſenſe,” 
Preface to T heological T rafts, 
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3 Some time after, Mr. Atkinſon publiſhed a letter 
in the Leeds Intelligencer, ſeverely. reflecting upon 


Trim, the contents of which are fully diſcuſſed in the 


following addreſs to that gentleman. He has ſince 
ſaid, that he wrote that letter reluctantly, and at the 
particular requeſt of ſome friends at Wakefield; and 
that he did not think it would have made ſuch a noiſe. 
So it ſeems, this valiant gentleman, being unwilling to 
advance to the attack, was puſhed forward and clap- 
ped upon the back by his friends; and that, when, 
at laſt, he did venture to march forward, he did it 
from a preſumption, that he ſhould have the good 
fortune to meet with no reſiſtance. It is ſcarce ne- 


ceſſary to add, that he was ſadly diſapointed. 


To the Rev. William Atkinſon, 


SIR, 


. having, hitherto, on all occaſions, wiſely 
repreſented yourſelf as a charitable man and a good 
chriſtian, who neither thinks, nor ſpeaks ill of any 
one; I am ſorry to ſee you ſtep forth, inadvertently, 
without any tolerable motive, to exhibit yourſelf in 
a very different light. You ſay that your reaſon 
for doing ſo, is to aſſure your friends, that you have 

8 8 | not 
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not the moſt diſtant conception by whom the letters 
were written, which Trim, with ſo much confidence 
attributed to you.——A good man will not, wil- 
fully, deviate from truth, and a prudent man will, 
for obvious reaſons, carefully adhere to it. How 
far you have any pretentions either to goodneſs or 
diſcretion, in the preſent inſtance, will appear, be- 
yond all contradiction, from Trim's own words. 

His words were, © to better ſenſe and ſuperior ar- 
gument, he will always liſten with reſpectful atten- 
tion, but ſcurrility of every kind, whether it comes 
from a parſon or a juſtice, from the godly or the un- 
godly, will always be regarded with perfect indif- 
ference by Trim.“ Pray, fir, is this a confident 
aſſertion? Trim will honeſtly confeſs, that he had 
his doubts whether the letters alluded to were the 
production of the Parſon or the Juſtice ; and, there- 
fore, with a little more regard to truth than Mr. 
Atkinſon has ſhewn, he would not venture to aſſert 
what he was not ſure of. He knew that * one letter 


Was 


Trim thinks it an act of juſtice to himſelf to declare, that he 
has proof that zavs papers in the Leeds Intelligencer, in which he 
was treated with the moſt illiberal perſonality, were written by 
the gentleman alluded to above, before Trim had written a ſylla- 
ble about, or alluded, in any degree, to in. One of theſe letters 
(and that a very illiberal one) Trim never ſaw till lately; and 

| though 
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was the production of the Juſtice ; and though that 
gentleman, without any provocation, had ſtepped 
out of his province to abuſe Trim as an enemy to 
reformation, (merely becauſe he ſaid a few words a- 
bout the innocence of cards, which the Juſtice dear- 
ly loves) yet it was with much concern, and no 


ſmall reluctance he made any reply. Though in the 


other letters there appeared a great family likeneſs, 
yet Trim, whatever his ſuſpicions were, never attri- 
buted them to. Mr. Atkinſon, becauſe he charitably 
thought that ſuch language and ſuch ſentiments 
could not come from a gentleman, who, affecting to 
be pre-eminently good, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed as 
much by the decency of his language as the meek- 
neſs of his ternper.— But, ſir, the paſſage you. allude 
to was written above two months ago; fo that it 

g2 | ſeems 


though he has now a fair opportunity of retaliating (and Mr. B. 
knows he is not incapable of doing it) he chuſes to remain filent, 
only obſerving, that if he had received this treatment from any 
other perſon, he ſhould have adopted a very different line of con- 
duct. He really reſpects Mr. B. as a well-meaning man, and an 
uſeful magiſtrate, but cannot refrain from adding, that few men 
ſhine, with equal luſtre, in different departments, When Mr. B. 
attempts to eclipſe the weekly eloquence of a news-paper with 
greater novelty of ſentiment, or ſuperior elegance of dition, 
there, Trim is ſorry to obſerve, he fails.— But he will ſay no 
more: a hint, a word to the 4wi/e is enough. 


bY 5 
N 


uations and malicious invectives. 
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ſeems Mr. Atkinſon has been brooding, all this 
time, over an inoffenſive paragraph, with a lauda- 
ble deſign of extracting, if poſſible, ſome miſchief 
from it. This is ſomething like the behaviour of 
the worſt character of antiquity, of whom the philo- 
ſophic hiſtorian ſays, odia in longum jaciens 21 re- 
conderet aufaque promeret. 

Mr. Atkinſon ſays, that © The public will de- 
rive pleaſure from being informed that the gentle- 


men, lately alluded to, have not made any anſwer 


to the falſe inſinuations, malicious invectives, and 
puerile arguments of Trim.” So, it ſeems, one of 
the gentlemen alluded to is himſelf, and the public 
is to receive pleaſure from being informed that he 
has not condeſcended to honour Trim with an an- 
ſwer (/cilicet id curat populus); and the reaſon, it 
ſeems, is that hrs character intitles him to eſteem 


every man who deviates from the rules of truth and 


morality, unworthy of notice, There is a good 
deal of vanity, but not a ſhadow of truth or propri- 


' ety in this declaration. Point out in what inſtances 
Trim has deviated from truth and morality ; and 


the public, having the evidence before them, will 


then judge whether the charges are founded in fact, 


or are (as Trim pronounces them to be) falſe nſin- 


But 
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But Mr. Atkinſon proceeds to ſay, that © Trim 
may learn a leſſon from not having his numerous 
failings expoſed, which, when reduced to practice, 
would exhibit him in a much more amiable light 
than that in which he has hitherto appeared.” That 
an expoſure of any man's failings will exhibit him in 


a a more amiable light, Trim never heard before; but 


he can aſſert, with confidence, that an expoſure of 
his will not repreſent him in a /z{s amiable one. 


As to Mr. Atkinſon's expreſſion of © failings 


reduced to practice, Trim does not comprehend 
it; becauſe he cannot conceive that any thing, not 
done, or practiſed, can, properly, be denominated a 


failing; failings not being eſteemed errors of the 


mind, but faults in conduct. | 
Mr. Atkinſon, in his preface to the Poetical Eſ- 

ſays, modeſtly told the public, that © for five years, 

he dedicated fix months to cloſe ſtudy and applica- 


tion.” That he did fo to very little purpoſe is the 


unanimous opinion of thoſe few who purchaſed the 
eſſays; and Trim fears, that the ſpecimen he has 
given of his abilities, in the Leeds Intelligencer, 
which, though conſiſting but of a ſew lines, is defi- 
cient in propriety of language, as well as juſtneſs of 
ſentiment, will not add much to his literary charac- 


ter. 
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upon earth) a methodiſt ? Or, who thinks of decorating the pre- 
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As to Trim's numerous failings, he acknowledges, 
with humility, that being out of the pale of method- 
iſm, he has no claim to the title of immaculate ; but, 
in innocence of life and purity of morals, will not 
yield to Mr. Atkinſon, or any methodiſt“ upon 
earth. Trim recollects the time when even Mr. 

| Atkinſon, 


In one of the letters alluded to in the laſt note, Trim is told 
that he has called Mr. Atkinſoſl a methodjf, in the card figned 
Maria : the reader, by turning to that paper, will diſcover that 
Trim never made uſe of the word. What ingredients are neceſ- 
ſary to conſtitute a methodiſt, Trim will not preſume to ſay ; 
for, not having been initiated into the arcana of that ſe, he 
knows no more of their myſteries than he does of thoſe of Cy- 
bele or Ceres. But he has had opportunities of obſerving that 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing trait in the members of that holy ſect is a 
haughty opinion of their own merit, and a ſupercilious contempt 
of the inferior piety of the reſt of the clergy. If this is a juſt 
criterion tb judge by, in this caſe, Trim will venture to affirm, 
(and he is not afraid of being contradicted even by the partiality 
of a brother) that Mr. William Atkinſon is a true, genuine meth- 
odiſt, in the higheſt degree of maturity and perfection. But Mr. 
B. in the letter alluded to, very politely adds, that every fool, 
when he can find nothing elſe to ſay againſt a good man, calls 
him methodift.” But ſurely this good man muſt have ſomething 
very peculiar about him, to intitle him, in any degree, to this 
ſingular appellation. Whoever thought of ftiling the late Vicar 
of Bradford, (who was really a good man, if ſuch ever exiſted 


ſent 
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| Atkinſon was not deemed one of the righteous; for 
his holy maſter (who, by the by, placed him in his 
preſent ſituation much againſt his will) on being 
aſked, if Mr. Atkinſon was a methodiſt, replied, 
not ſo much as he could wiſh; but this gentleman 
has, prudently, removed all his doubts, on this head, 
and is, therefore, honoured with his confidence and 
ſupport.— And pray, fir, what is this ſuperior being, 
methodiſt, who thanks God, that he is not as other 
n are, looks down on all other chriſtians with 
contempt, and, .believing himſelf to be one of the 


ele, charitably, thinks all others in the road to 


perdition and damnation ? 
Trim knows one, dux miſeri gregis, the arch-lead- 


er of a wretched flock, (to whom Mr. A. is ſaid to 


look up as a model for imitation). who, notwith- 
ſtanding his pretenſions to extraordinary ſanctity, 
has ſo little reverence for the ordinances of the church, 


g4 that 


ſent Vicar of Leeds with this curious title? The ſincere chriſtian 
and the rational divine, will never be honoured with this illuſtri- 
ous diſtinction: it is the excluſive privilege of a few, proud, pre- 
ſumptuous prieſts, who, not ſatisfied with enforcing the written 
orders of the Deity, take the liberty of adding to them command- 
ments of their own ; and, becauſe they are incapable of diſtinguiſh- 
ing themſelves by their learning, or any honourable accompliſh- 
ments, endeavour to do it, by an attachment to zrifles, which have 
no influence, either on the welfare, or the ſalvation of mankind. 
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that he makes no ſcruple to curtail them ad libitum; 
and, who, in his dealings with mankind, has fo re- 
peatedly broken his word, and violated the moſt ſo- 
lemn engagements, that not a gentleman in the pa- 
riſh would now place a ſhilling in his hands, with- 
out better ſecurity than either his promiſes orhis piety. 
This is no inſinuation, but a plain matter of fact, 
to which a whole pariſh is ready to bear teſtimony, 


" becauſe a whole pariſh is lured by conduct ſo un- 
chriſtian and unjuſtifiable. 


Here, fir, you have failings reduced to practice, 
and a wide field is open to the man of God, for the 


| falutary purpoſes, either of exhortation or reproof. 


Here, fir, you have an obje& worthy of your exer- 


tions; and if you can prevail on your friend Demas* 


to be leſs fond of 7his preſent world, to do juſtice, 
and to eſtabliſh ſome kind of conformity between 
his words and actions, you will gain more applauſe 
from the rational part of mankind, than by railing 
at a poor, thirſty manufacturer, for going, on the 


fabbath day, to a public houſe for a ſmall portion 


of beer, becauſe, he has none at home; forgetting 
5 our 


It has been obſerved, that Judas: would be a more proper 
name for this man, becauſe he has the bag and keeps what 1s put 
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our Lord's benevolent declaration, (more to be re- 
garded than the mandate of any vicar upon earth) 
that the ſabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the ſabbath. | | : 

Before he concludes, Trim ſeriouſly exhorts Mr. 


Atkinſon not to bring againſt him falſe inſinuations, 


malicious invectives, and failings never reduced to 
practice; but, if he has heard any thing to his diſ- 
advantage, to inquire into it candidly, as a gentle- 


man, and charitably, as a chriſtian, and, when he 


can prove his allegations, to bring them to the bar 
of the public, in clear, unequivocal language. At 
that bar, Trim will, at any time, meet him. In 
the mean time, he adviſes him to think leſs high- 
ly of himſelf, and more charitably of others; becauſe 
ſelf-conceit and uncharitableneſs throw a ſhade on 
the brighteſt virtue, and ate, really, more anti- 
chriſtian than either card- playing or dancing: the 
card- player and dancer may, poſſibly, be a good 
chriſtian, but the proud Phariſee cannot. | 
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Mr. Atkinſon tells an anecdote relative to the 
above letter, which is worth preſerving. He ſays, 
that the Vicar of Bradford read it, for the firſt time, 
in his preſence; that having peruſed it, with much 
attention, he leaped up from his chair, put it haſtily 
in his pocket, ſtruck this vehemently with his hand, 
exclaiming, with much warmth, © Bleſſed is he that 
is perſecuted for righteouſneſs' ſake, for his is the 


| kingdom of heaven!” Mr. Atkinſon affected to 


laugh heartily at the folly · and hypocriſy of ſuch 
conduct; and, Trim is ſorry to ſay, has repeatedly 


ſucceeded in making others laugh at it alſo. Not 
contented with thus making his venerable friend an 


object of ridicule, Mr. Atkinſon has taken uncom- 


mon pains to make the world believe, that by Demas 
is meant the preſent worthy Vicar of Bradford, and 


has frequently declared in public, that the character 
ſuits him ſo well that,no man of common ſenſe will 


apply it to any other. Trim takes this opportunity 


to declare, that he threw out the character on the 
principle of qui capit, ille facit; that, if any perſon 
thought the cap would fit him, he might pick it up 
and put it on his head. Mr. Arkinſon, it ſeems, * 
picked it up, but, inſtead of putting it on his own 
head, very politely put it on the Vicar's; and, in 
this fool's cap, has exhibited his reverend friend in 

| the 
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the ſtreets of Bradford, to the no ſmall aſtoniſhment 
and diverſion of the inhabitants. If the Vicar wiſh- 
es for evidence to convict Mr. Atkinſon, either of 
publiſhing the aboye anecdote, or of applying the 
character of Demas to him, Trim will furniſh him 
with a ſufficient quantity, of a nature the moſt clear 
and unexceptionable. This the world naturally ex- 
pects; and, indeed it is no more than an act of juſ- 
tice due to the character of a clergyman, which, like 
that of Cæſar's wife, ſhould not only be unſullied, 
but unſuſpected. 
Trim takes this opportunity of mentioning two 
circumſtances, which do great honour to this gen- 
tleman, and which, he makes no doubt, with every 
candid and well-diſpoſed chriſtian, will outweigh all 
the calumny and ridicule which Mr. Atkinſon has 
very ungenerouſly beſtowed on his friend and bene- 
factor. Soon after he was in poſſeſſion of the vicar- 
age of Bradford, he wrote to Trim, lamenting much 
that he was preſented to that living, but obſerving, 
in the words of an old faſhioned book, (his own terms) 
that a neceſſity was laid upon him; and, as that 
was, unfortunately, the cafe, he ſhould endeavour 
to acquire the good opinion and eſteem of the par- 
iſhoners, by treading in the ſteps of his worthy pre- 
deceſſor. This the inhabitants of Bradford know that 
he 
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1 he has invariably done, and indeed, excelled him in 

__ . every thing amiable and praiſe-worthy, Sometime 
=p after, the Vicar told him, that he purchaſed the vic- 


| arage of Bradford, and had bid for two livings be- 

„ . fore, but could not till now meet with a tolerable 
6] bargain.*® Contraſting this declaration with the 

j 3 ö former, 

| | 

| 5 Trim is ſorry to add, that it has not turned out ſo good a 


| bargain as was expected by the worthy Vicar, who has been 
ſhamefully deceived and oyer-reached in this matter. He told 
Trim, that the perſon with whom he negociated for the purchaſe 
of the vicarage, ſtated it to him as capable of being made 300 
1 per ann. whereas he receives little more than a life annuity of 100 
for 1100, which it coſt him. He intended, likewiſe, to have ta- 
| ken the leQtureſhip into his own hands, to pay his Curate, as he 
gave out, and indemnify himſelf, in ſome degree, for the loſs he 
had ſuſtained ; but ſome ill-natured perſons, ſtarting a trifling ar- 
gument about the illegality and injuſtice of the meaſure, he was 

Kopped in the execution of this laudable deſign. It is a matter 
5 of great conſolation to good men, in the oppoſition made to their 
charitable and benevolent plans by perſons of a perverſe and en- 
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| 3 vious diſpoſition, that they can look forward to a place where 
If - their pious 5 will never be fruſtrated, and where they are 
1 : fure (which is ſeldom the caſe here) they will be rewarded accord- 
7 0 f | ing to their deſerts. | N 


Trim cannot refrain from taking this opportunity to congratu- 
N late the clergy, on the happy change that has, lately, taken place 
4 | : ks AP in the opinions of mankind. Formerly, to Poon a living was 


deemed 
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former, he was ſtruck with the delicacy and conſiſ- 
tency of this good man. 

Another circumſtance, Trim mentions with pleaſ- 
ure, becauſe it will, for ever, endear him to the in- 
habitants of Bradford, as it ſhews his anxiety and 
concern for their everlaſting happineſs. As ſoon 
as he had obſerved in what ſtate their ſpiritual affairs 
were, he wrote to a very diſtinguiſhed character, who 
is at the head of the methodiſts, in the county of 
Lincoln, telling him, that he had taken poſſeſſion 
of the vicarage of Bradford; that his Curate not 
being an awakened man, he meant to diſmiſs him; 
that the inhabitants of Bradford, were in a very 
dangerous ſtate ; that he ſhould be glad of his aſſiſt- 
ance to bring them to a due ſenſe of their danger, 
and that he makes no doubt, he can procure him 
the leftureſhip of Bradford, as a reward for his pious 


labours : 


deemed /mory; but, now, to buy one in the moſt open and no- 
torious manner, and then to ſwear poſitively that you know noth- 
ing of ſuch purchaſe, is eſteemed perfectly conſiſtent with the 
character of a gentleman and a clergyman, and a much leſs of- 


fence than ſitting down to a whiſt- table, or fiſhing in the pool of 


diſſipation, at quadrille. The clergy now (at leaſt the moſt holy 
and godly part of them) ſeem to poſſeſs a happy pliability of 
| throat, which can ſtrain at a gnat and ſwallow a camel. 
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kibours: bur the Vicar having chinged his mind; 
(no doubt for great and i PING reaſons) ſent the 
letter only to TRIX.“ 


Yet perhaps the moſt remarkable trait in this 
great man's character, is that ſweet viciſſitude of 
temper, in which he not only excels all his own ſex, 
but outdoes every thing of the varium and mutabile 
that adorns the other. Trim recollects hearing him 
on the Tue/day declare, that, ,* though he had a large 
ſtock of ſermons, he was not ſatisfied, or pleaſed 
with himſelf, unleſs he compoſed one every week, 
for the edification of his pariſhoners.” On the 
Wendeſday calling on him, he again introduced the 
ſame ſubject, and declared, with great ſeriouſneſs, 
that © he was quite tired of compoſing ſermons, and 
was determined, during his life, never to write a- 
nother. How juſtly does this amiable man merit 
the honourable eloge 8 9885 beſtows on Tigellius, 

8 nil 


* In whoſe hands, it ſtill remains, where it may be ſeen any 
bour of the day, by perſons not methodiſts, gratis ; but gentle- 
men of that denomination, who wiſh to ſee ſo great a curioſity, 
will be expected to pay one Shilling; and they, who are deſirous 
of tranſcribing this anigue, ſo honourable and charaRteriſtic of the 
piety and benevolence of this holy ſect, muſt pay, half-a-crown. 
N. B. They will be expected to pay ready money, for Trim has 
found, by experience, that even the Pontifex Maximus, the high 
© prieſt of this profeſſion, in matters of this kind, is not to be truſted, 
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nil fuit unquam fic impar ibi! Yet, this pleaſing 
change and variation of ſentiment, it muſt be owned, 
appears ſomewhat ſtrange and diſcouraging to thoſe 
who do not know him, (and indeed miſeri quibus 
intentatus nitet ) but to thoſe who do, it is equally 
innocent and entertaining. WE 

But I muſt leave this great and ſhining character 
(to whoſe various excellencies ſcarce a volume would 
do juſtice) to return to his amiable friend, who, it 
muſt be confeſſed, in learning and true piety, is 
proximus, ſed proximus longo intervallo. 

Mr. Atkinſon did not attend at the bar of the pub- 
lic with his charges, as requeſted, but, ſoon after, 
inſerted a letter in the Leeds Intelligencer, addreſſed 
to another perſon, in which he prudently took no 
notice of the charges, but had not the diſcretion to 
refrain from bringing freſh inſinuations againſt Trim. 
Having been accuſed by Trim, in the face of the 
public, of one falſehood, it would have been prudent 
in Mr. Atkinſon to have removed this imputation, 
before he proceeded to advance others, which, a 
moment's conſideration would have convinced him, 
had not the leaſt chance of eſcaping detection. But 
a love of truth forms no part of this gentleman's 
character, and that filly vanity, which is his ruling 

paſſion, induces him to think that whatever be ſays 
| muſt 


nd 
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| muſt paſs current without either cenſure or exami- 
nation. It may with church-wardens and conſta- 

bles, but men of ſenſe are not to be deceived by 
ſpecious appearances, or confident* aſſertions. 
| 85 By 


* The following is one (et ab und diſce omnes ) of this gentle- 
man's confident aſſertioms, A few weeks ago, a hand- bill was cir- 
culated in the town of Bradford, ſaid to contain an extract from 
the ſpeech of Sir Thomas Beevor, at the meeting of the magiſ- 
trates of the county of Norfolk, taken from the Leeds Mercury. 
When it fell into Mr. Atkinſon's hands, he confidently aſſerted, 
that no ſuch words were ſpoken at the Norfolk meeting; that 
the whole was a forgery of Trim; that he had fabricated the 
paragraph for the Leeds paper, and; afterwards, reprinted it, in 
the town of Bradford, to countera his and the Vicar's plans of 
reformation.It is unneceſſary to inform the public, that one part 
of this conſident aſſertion was falſe; and Trim ſolemnly declares, 
that he never ſaw the extract from Sir Thomas's ſpeech, or a fin- 
gle line of it, till he ſaw it in the hand- bill alluded to. 

The effrontery and malignity of this aſſertion can only be * 
ed by à declaration made ſome time ago, by his venerable friend, 
the Vicar of Bradford, who is as remarkable as this gentleman for 
his charity and love of truth. He declared, in the public prints, 
that Trim had oppoſed thoſe uſeful inſtitutions, the ſunday- 
ſchools; Yet this gentleman &zexv that Trim, from the begin- 
ning, had regularly ſubſcribed to their ſupport, being himſelf the 
chairman of the committee which had the management of the mon- 
ey; a matter this good man always carefully attends to. 

Have theſe godly men an excluſive privilege of forging falſe- 
hoods, tad ſpreading calumny and defamation? Or has Lady 
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By way of reply to theſe inſinuations, and, to 
_ extort, if poſſible, the charges, or, at leaſt, an apol- 
ogy for ſuch unchriſtian conduct, Trim wrote the 
following. | 


To the Rev. William Atkinſon. 


xcct rien cxrorinus, r 2s Mint SETI VOCANDUS, 
ERS Juv. 


sin, | 


A on to . himſelf from every imputation, 
however trifling, which you, ſir, in the goodneſs and 
charity of your heart, might think proper to invent, 
Trim would have paid due attention to your laſt in- 


ſinuations much ſooner, had it not been given out, 


that your friends had ſeveral compoſitions ready for 
- the preſs, intended to do you honour and to entertain 


the public. Trim did not wiſh, therefore, by an 
unſeaſonable intruſion, to deprive you and them of 


h all a 


- Huntington (whoſe authority in the church is certainly as ſerip- 
tural as the Pope's) iſſued orders, directing her holy children to 


keep no terms with heretics, i. e. all thoſe without the pale of 


methodiſm, but endeavour, by every means in their power, per fas 
et nefas, to deſtroy. their reputation, and rob them of their dear- 
e their good name ? 
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a pleaſure, which it was natural for both to expect 
with impatience ; ; but, as they have not yet appear- 
ed, (and probably now never will) he thinks it time 
to enter upon his juſtification, 

' Your words are, © On the veracity of a chriſtian 
and a gentleman, I do aſſure you and the public, 
that Trim's inſinuations upon that ſubje& (card- 
playing) are as falſe as thoſe reſpecting the writers 
of the letters ſigned Anti-Trim.”—— A charge of 
falſehood, of any kind, is tg bim a matter of a very 
ſerious nature. To you, ſir, who have declared, on 
the veracity of a chriſtian and a gentleman, that you 
never alluded, in the pulpit, to a ſubject, which a 
whole pariſh heard you ſpeak. of, in the moſt plain 
and intelligible manner, it ſeems to be an imputa- 


| tion that you rather wiſh to merit than avoid. You 


were once proud of the very conduct you now ſeem 
ſo anxious to have forgotten; for you told a friend 
ol yours, that you introduced the ſubje& of card- 
playing into the church, becauſe you found it would 
be agreeable to the Vicar, and that he would ſup- 
port you in your oppoſition to fuch ungodly prac- 
tices. So it ſeems, fir, to thoſe of your own way of 
thinking, you boaſt of your pious efforts, but to 
thoſe of a different perſuaſion, you deny and diſ- 
own thei. _ to be ſure, 1 is following the apoſ- 
| | tle's 
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tle's advice of being all things to all men; but ſuch 
conduct is not very honourable, or inſtructive. 

| You complain, that Trim's inſinuations about 
the writers of the letters ſigned Anti-Trim, are 
falſe.” You allude, I ſuppoſe, to the Captain and 
yourſelf; but, fir, if his ſuſpicions were groundleſs, 
why did you and that worthy gentleman take ſuch 
extraordinary pains to confirm them, by treating him 
with the ſame vulgar abuſe, and bringing againſt 


him the very ſame accuſations as Anti-Trim“ had 
* | 


h 2 e 


Trim takes this opportunity of informing the public, that he 
has, at laſt, had the ſatisfaction to diſcover that the weak, lying, 
and impudent letters, which appeared, from time to time, in the 


Leeds Intelligencer, under the ſigniture of Anti-Trim, were con- 


veyed to the printer by one William Oliver, a badger in corn, the 
intimate acquaintance, and confidential friend of the Vicar of 
Bradford, As this man cannot write, or even ſpell, the public will 
be at no loſs to conjecture from what quarter they came. On hear- 


ing that Billy had conveyed theſe letters to the printer, Trim had 


application made to him, in a civil manner, to know from whom 
| he received them. He proteſted, in the moſt ſolemn manner, and 
called God to witneſs, that he never did convey one of theſe let- 
ters to the printer; declaring, at the ſame time, that he knew the 
contents of every letter he hadever carried to him, all which were, 
he ſaid, on pariſh buſineſs. A few days after, Billy waited on the 
printer, and complained bitterly of being given up and expoſed. It 
is a fortunate circumſtance for mankind, that ſo much profligacy 
attended with ſuch a degree of impudence is rarely to be met with. 

| Yet 
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done? What were the Captain's motives for ſu 
conduct, I know not; and, out of reſpect to him, I will 
forbear to inquire. As to Mr. William Atkinſon, 
Trim will honeſtly confeſs, that he had juſtly given 
- him offence, by ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of the Poet- 
ical Eſſays, which, being his firſt-born, it was, per- 
haps, natural for him (deformed and diſguſting as it 
is) to regard with ſome degree of paternal pride and 
partiality, But, fir, it is an eſtabliſhed maxim in 
this country, that every man has a right to deliver 
his opinion of the productions of the preſs; and, if 
by pompous titles of M. A. and fellow of a college, 
he finds himſelf cajoled out of a ſhilling, it is nat- 
ural for him to complain. Had the work appeared 
with the ſuitable title of © Effays in Verſe, by a 
young Gentleman of Eaton or Wincheſter,” 
(though I am fure the learned maſter of the latter 
ſeminary would never have thought well of a 
boy who had written ſuch nonſenſe) the book 
an have een overlooked, or ſpared, in 
3 


- 


Yer this perſon has paſſed, Ss ths, 6 
in Bradford, after the Vicar and Mr. Atkinſon. Trim will make 
no further remark on the conduct of this man (to whom he wiſh- 


es no other puniſhment neee his 
W but only ak, 


D Domini fin. alu cum tali fares? 
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compaſſion to his youth. But, fir, when a grave 
divine tells us, in print, .that he has dedicated five 
years to cloſe application and intenſe ſtudy, we are 
| ſhocked, at finding in our hands a compoſition to- 
tally deſtitute of every glimmering of learning and 
common ſenſe, Trim is tolerably well verſed in 
the poetry of this country, and will venture to aſſert, 
that nothing has been publiſhed, ſince the com- 
mencement of the preſent century, (and we are now 
almoſt at the cloſe of it) that can be put on a level 
with theſe eſſays, either for ſtupidity of thought, or 
vulgarity of language. To compare them with the 
productions of the Shoemaker, whom Shenſtone pat- 
roniſed, or thoſe of the M:i/k-woman of Briſtol, who 
is now entertaining her fair country-women with her 
rude ſtrains, would be an act of injuſtice to the for- 
mer, and an unmerited reflection on the other. 
Trim pronounces them to be a wretched compound 
of bad Engliſh, illiberality, and lewdneſs, totally un- 
worthy of a ſcholar and a gentleman, and diſgrace- 
ful, in a very high degree, to a clergyman. He 
| ſpeaks cautiouſly, and in guarded terms, and pled- 
ges himſelf, whenever called upon, to make good 

his aſſertions. . 
It is a curious circumſtance, but no leſs true than 
curious, that the ſermons of this popular preacher, 
h 3 8 (as 
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(as his brother affectionately ſtiles him) are really 
Poetic efſays, the language of which, though not al- 
ways correct, is lively, figurative, and warm, whilſt 
his eſſays in verſe are diſtinguiſhed by nothing but 
the jingle of rhyme, from the moſt cold, coarſe, and 
inſipid proſe, The graces, with which the former 
are delivered, no doubt, add a brilliancy to the com- 
poſition, which may, perhaps, in ſome degree, daz- 
zle and miſlead our judgment. A whining tone of 
voice, with a magdalen uplifted eye, ſwimming in 
moiſture, forms a powerful train of artillery, and, 
when pointed againſt the unreſiſting ſoftneſs of fe- 
male boſoms, is ſure to do great and ſpeedy execu- 
tion. If theſe fail, like a prudent general, he has 
his corps de reſerve, a group of lovely, little babes, 
with cherub faces, introduced with a melting deſcrip- 
tion of theſe ſweet fruits of love, which recals ſoft 
ſenſations to the married dame, and kindles new 
ones, equally delightful, in the boſom of the unmar- 
ried, which the good man carefully improves by ex- 
preſſing a wiſh that he may, one day, have theſe 
charming objects neſtling about his knees, thus con- 
veying a modeſt, but comfortable hh" to the 
ladies, that he means to make an humble effort to 
become a father; and, that he may meet with no 
_ reſiſtance in the execution of this laudable deſign, 
he concludes with giving a very favourable account 
| of 
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of his own diſpoſition, his own virtues, and his own 
abilities.“ | | 

Is this, or ought this to be the language of a 
clergyman of the church of England; a church, 
which erected on the broad baſis of ſcripture and of 
reaſon, is not afraid to expoſe her doctrines to the 
ſearching eye of ſcepticiſm or infidelity, and, there- 
fore, need not have recourſe to low tricks to engage 
the attention, or increaſe the number of her diſci- 
ples? The advice given this popular preacher, a 
few Sundays ago, by a young Man (who having 


h 4 | never 


Mr. Atkinſon has a perſon peculiarly formed for attracting 
the attention of the fair ſex, which he carefully improves by the 
taſte he diſplays in dreſs, &c. It is remarkable, that, when this 
gentleman firſt appeared in Bradford church, the ladies were at a 
loſs to know, whether he had a long tail, a ſhort tail, or no tail 
at all, The cauſe of their perplexity, it ſeems, was this, Mr. At- 
kinſon had, with ſingular taſte, divided his hair into three parts, 
two of which, on the ſides, were ſhort, but the middle was un- 
commonly long, and terminated in a point, which, at a diſtance, 
appeared not unlike a gzexe, It is an act of juctice to this gen- 
tleman's perſon, to obſerve, that he is no leſs formidable in front 
than in rear, and that the former is quite as captivating, and, per- 
haps, more dangerous. With a waiſtcoat open to the navel, and 
a chitterling deſcending as far, white as ſnow, (a charming con- 
traſt to the ſurrounding ſables) he preſents himſelf to the oppoſite 
gallery with all the confidence of a petit maitre, ſure of conqueſt 
and prepared for triumph, 
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never been within a hundred miles of a college, 
might naturally have looked up to him as his guide 
and ſpiritual director) did credit to the one, but was 
no way honourable to the other. His aim, he ob- 
ſerved, was, by convincing the. underſtanding, to 
make the great truths of chriſtianity ſink deep into 
the hearts of men, whilſt others (the application was 
obvious) were idly employed in playing upon the 
ſurface, by amuſing the imagination with flowery 
deſcription and unprofitable rhapſodies. 

Theſe paltry farces, calculated (to borrow Mr. 
Atkinſon's brilliant expreſſion *) to raiſe the 2 955 


of 


From his diſcourſe on Trinity Sunday, the moſt firiking fea- 
ture of which (as indeed of all his diſcourſes) was vanity. The 
following is a ſpecimen of this gentleman's manner, taken from 
the diſcourſe alluded to; and, I believe, is tolerahly exact. 

If I am not right in 2 opinion, ny underſtanding is a very 
| fingular one indeed. Some may not be qualified to judge of this 

ſubjeR, (the trinity) but y education has enabled me to give it 
due conſideration. When a very young man, my attention was 

particularly directed to this ſubject, and what my opinion was 
then, may now be ſeen in my writings,” 

So it ſeems, this enterpriſing young man began his ſtudy of 
divinity with the doctrine of the trinity, with which Grotius, 
Clarke, and Newton ended. If it would not be deemed preſump- 
tion to give advice to ſo extraordinary a genius, Trim would 
recommend to this gentleman, carefully to cps — | 

and. 
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of approbation on the check of the ignorant and illit- 
terate, ſhould be reſtored to their original theatres, 
the tabernacle and the meeting-houſe; - but I am ſor- 
ry to obſerve, that it is not his fault, nor that of his 
friend Demas, if the church of Bradford bears no re- 
ſemblance to thoſe honourable ſeminaries of fanati- 
ciſm and nonſenſe. 

I ſhall make no apology for theſe ſtrictures, 
which, however ſevere, I am convinced are well- 
founded, Mr. William Atkinſon has thought pro- 
per, in a public paper, to hint at Trim's deviations 
from morality (an inſinuation as falſe as it is ſcan- 
dalous) and, in turn, Trim has taken the trifling 
liberty of pointing out his ignorance, his vanity, and 
ſingular mode of preaching the goſpel. I ſhould 
certainly make an apology to the public for troub- 
ling them with obſervations on a character of ſo lit- 
tle: conſequence to them as Mr. Wm. Atkinſon, if . . 
that gentleman (with the vanity peculiar to himſelf) 
had not declared, in print, that the public would 
take a pleaſure in hearing him defend himſelf againſt 
the charges which he MT were e brought againſt 


Bo „*** 


3 one of them the Raf and all other 
. offenſive egotiſms ; which frequently raiſe a ſmile of contempt on 
the cheek of the man of ſenſe; which he fears, this vain preacher ' 
frequently miſtakes for the dimple of approbarion. 


% 
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him. That pleaſure he has it in his power to in- 
dulge the public with, at preſent ; and Trim polite- 
ly invites him not to negle& fo favourable an op- 
portunity. When Mr. Wm. Atkinſon makes an 
apology (which his brother“ juſtly thinks ſhould be 
as public as the charges) for his unchriſtian and un- 
_ Charitable conduct, Trim will let his foibles, and his 
follies eſcape without obſervation, Till they, 
whenever he has an hour to beſtow, by way of re- 
laxation, on a trifling objeR, he may depend upon 


hearing from 


eee. 


— 


It is an act of juſtice due to Mr. Atkinſon to ob- 
ſerve, that he declares, poſitively, that he never 
made uſe of the words attributed. to him, in the laſt 

note, 


It has been obſerved, that Trim was once in a very deſperate 
fituation, having the two Brothers upon him at a time, and that 
he was very fortunate in eſcaping ſo well as he did: but Trim 
begs leave to obſerve that though in the field fingle and unſup. 
ported, he would not have retreated before the adelphi; for, how- 
ever he may reſpe& both the {kill and courage of the veteran, he 
looks on the younger brother as a raw recruit, who, though he 
boaſts of having been five years in the ſervice, has not, yet, learn- 
ed to handle his arms with any degree of gracefulneſs, or dexterity. 
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note, relative to the trinity, and that, if any perſons 
entertain doubts of it, they may ſee his ſermon; but 
it is neceſſary to add, that no one, hitherto, has ſeen 
it. In reply to this declaration, Trim affirms that 
he heard him make uſe of theſe words; that he com- 
mitted them to paper in leſs than half an hour after 
they were delivered; that, not depending on his own 
memory, (which, however, is a tolerably good one) 
he ſhewed them to two gentlemen, whoſe memories 
are remarkably retentive, who declared that they 
were given verbatim, and objected to Trim's modeſt 
intimation of their being only 7o/erably exact. 

Mr. Atkinſon, the reader will obſerve, referred 
his congregation for his opinion of the trinity, to his 
writings, and yet has publiſhed nothing but the Po- 


etical Eſſays; ſo that, if the words have any mean- 


ing, we are to ſearch for the trinity amidſt the laſci- 
viouſneſs and lewd images exhibited in that ungod- 
ly publication.“ — And what has this gentleman 

learned 


* 'Trim has frequently ſpoken, in the Critique, of a ſecond 
edition of the Poetical Eſſays, and, he makes no doubt, that the 
reader has, as frequently ſmiled at the very idea of it; but he begs 

leave to aſſure him, that the rev, author has repeatedly and ſeri- 
ouſly talked of treating the public with another impreſſion of this 
uſeful and entertaining work. The reaſon he gives for this de- 
fign is, that the other ſold very well, after Trim had taken notice 

| of 
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Trim takes this opportunity of aſſuring Mr. Atkinſon, that, upon 


is e of lenity and moderation. 
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learned by his early and long ſtudy of this myſteri- 
ous doctrine ? Why to place implicit confidence in 


of it in the public prints; and has been the means of filling his 
pockets, The truth is, that after Trim had publicly complained 
of its /ewwdnefs, ſeveral were bought by the people called merhod- 
iſts, and read with avidity ; and, probably, put into the hands of 
their young diſciples, of both ſexes, as the likelieſt means of en- 
couraging their bef feelings. But will Mr. Atkinſon really 
give the world another edition of theſe eſſays? Will the man 


. that frequently tells his congregation, that he has received a com- 


miſſion to inſtruct and reform mankind, and that it is his duty to 


teach them to controul their paſſions, and regulate them by the 
word of God; ill this inſtructor, this reformer again pub- 


lim a collection of laſcivious images, attended with lewd deſcrip- 


tions, calculated to inflame the paſſions, ri. 2 dag : 


of the people: 


Why ſlumbers Vox x, who leads the pious train, 
Nor hears Religion, which he loves, complain; 


complain of one of her degenerate ſons, who, under the maſk of 


piety, and the pretence of encouraging our beft feelings, is convey- 
ing poiſon into the boſoms of the youth of both ſexes, to fire 
their blood, and ſtimulate them to exceſſes injurious both to their 
preſent and future happineſs? Whatever the Archbiſhop may do 
(and if he does nothing it ſhall not be for want of information) 


the ſecond appearance of his {rod poem, he ſhall hear from him 
in a very different ſtrain; and he hopes, by the bleſſing of God, 
to convince him, that what he has already ſaid upon the ſubject, 
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the opinion of Athanaſius, which has neither reaſon 
nor ſcripture for its ſupport. He told his audience, 
with great ſolemnity of ſpeech, that the Son was e- 
qual to the Father, being, like him, omnipotent and 
omniſcient. Trim will own that he has not made 
the doctrine of the trinity his particular ſtudy ; for, 
finding that the labours of learned men, for near 
eighteen centuries, have not been able to explain 
this doctrine, or throw any conſiderable light upon 
it, he has, with humility of heart, reſted upon the 
expreſs declarations of ſcripture, not gef 
either to underſtand, or explain it. 


As to Mr. Atkinſon's confident aſſertion that the 
ſecond perſon in the trinity is equal in omnipotence 


and omniſcience to the firſt, Trim will honeſtly 
confeſs that he has ſome doubts about it ; becauſe 


our Saviour has expreſsly declared, © My Father is 


greater than I; and, when aſked by his diſciples, 
when the day of judgment would be, he replied, 


that © no one knew when that day would come, 


no not the angels of heaven, nor the Son, but the 
Father only.” Theſe are the poſitive words of the 
great author of our religion, and weigh more with 
Trim, than thoſe of St. Athanaſius, and, indeed, all 
the ſaints that ever appeared upon earth. | 

Mr. Atkinſon may delight in many creeds, un- 
intelligible in their language, and nn 
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their doctrine. Trim will honeſtly confeſs he has 


but one, and that is the New Teſtament ; and that 


he regards all other creeds only ſo far as they quad- 
rate with, or are reconcileable to this. At the ſame 
time, he has no prejudices againſt any man or body 
of men, (on account of their religious opinions) for 


he thinks, with the learned Biſhop of Landaff, that 
it is a matter of perfect indifference to mankind, 


whether a doctrine be of Cephas, or of * or 


of Paul, provided it be of Chriſt. 


For delivering theſe ſentiments, Trim fears the 
Vicar and Mr, Atkinſon will,” in future, look upon 
him as a diſſenter and a heretic ; but he makes no 
doubt men of ſenſe (and ſuch only he is ambitious | 


to be thought well of) will receive them with 


candour and indulgence, conſidering, that ſpechla- 
tive opinions are of inferior conſequence, our prin- 
cipal buſineſs being to > take care that our lives are 

in the right. ' 

Mr. Atkinſon not appearing to be well pleaſed 
with the extract Trim took the liberty of making 
from his diſcourſe on the trinity, Trim will introduce 
one of a very different kind, which he flatters him- 


ſelf, this gentleman will not diſown, as it was a 


bantling, which, at the time of its birth, in the o- 
r of his religious fer a reflected no ſmall 
| honour 
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honour both on the virtues and abilities of its parent. 
« This church,” Mr. Atkinſon exclaimed, © is o- 
pen twice every ſabbath day for the worſhip of the 
Almighty, but there are ſome perſons ſo faſhionably 
genteel, that they will not alter their hour of dining 
to attend the ſervice of God. I take upon me to 
aſſure thoſe perſons, that, however they may plead 
faſhion here for ſuch conduct, they will not have the 
aſſurance to make that their excuſe hereafter.” 
Such language is, perhaps, too coarſe for the pul- 
pit; but it is much more blameable in another 
point of view, for it is an eaſy matter, in a ſmall 
country town, to obſerve what ſeats, belonging to 
genteel families, are empty, and to make the appli- 


cation. Indeed Trim heard ſeveral of the common 


people obſerve, that © this was a ſtroke at Mr. Such- 
a-one, Mr. Atkinſon is a bonny preacher, I 
likes Mr. Atkinſon, for he loves to have a blow at 
our great folks.” ——lIs the eſteem of ſuch perſons 


worth Mr. Atkinſon's ſeeking ; or is it prudent to 


encourage the lower rank of men to rail at and abuſe 
their ſuperiors ?* 


To 


That Mr, Atkinſon is animated by a ſtrong and laudable 
motive in his endeavours to bring genteel families to church, in 
the afternoon, Trim is ready to allow. Performing only at that 
time, it is natural for him to wiſh for a brilliant audience to diſ- 
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To give the reader a little variety, Trim begs 
leave to introduce again to him the Vicar of Brad- 
ford; for though he makes Mr. Atkinſon the hero 
of the drama, he means not to be quite inattentive 
to his virtuous friend: indeed to be ſo, would be 
an act of ingratitude, after the reſpectful attention 
which this good man, from time to time, has be- 
ſtowed upon bim. 8 
This gentleman, in one of his letters, under the 
reſpectable name of Anti- Trim, told the public, 
that © the good old doctrines of the Church of 
England were univerſally allowed to be delivered at 
Bradford church.” This, the reader will obſerve, 
was an ingenious method of paying a compliment 
to himſelf. To Trim the deſign of all this gentle- 
man's diſcourſes ſeems to be, not like Mr. Atkinfon's, 
| tb put the ſecond perſon, in the trinity, on an equal- 
ity with the firſt, but to exalt the former, at the ex- 
| pence of the latter, and, therefore every attribute, 
and every epithet, that is beſtowed, by way of diſ- 
tinction, on the Father, in the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, is induſtriouſly ſelected by this eminent di- 


| play his abilities to, and no leſs natural for him to be out of hu- | 
mour, if the country gentlemen do not bring their wives and. 
daughters, that he may leyel his rhetorical pieces at theſe fair ob- 


A 
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vine to characterize and adorn the Son. This, to 
Trim's weak underſtanding, ſeems to be a ſecond 
gigantic attempt to dethrone the Majeſty of heaven 
and expel him from his univerſe. 

If the reader wiſhes for a juſt and impartial char- 
acter of this gentleman's diſcourſes, he may acquire 
it from the following paſſage of his brother e/e,* 
in which he is endeavouring to give the public an 
honourable idea of his own. 


ce If any people,” ſays this learned man, © admire 
a ſermon, merely becauſe Jeſus Chriſt is frequently 


mentioned in it, inſenſible of a thouſand faults, which 


may be in the ſermon, for the ſake of the precious 
ore, which lies hid amidſt unconnected ſands, or in 
muddy channels, inſtead of laughing at their ſimpli- 
city and deſpiſing them as enthuſiaſtic fools, I will 


_ eſteem their truly chriſtian taſte.— St. Paul had this 


taſte to a very great degree.” 


By the compliment which Mr. Jeſſe pays St, 
Paul of poſſeſſing the ſame tafte as himſelf, he ſeems 
to intimate, that this apoſtle was the founder of the 

F | ſect 5 


* Mr. Jeſſe is one of thoſe ſaints who glory in the name of 


methodiſt; and, who, the reader will obſerve, poſſeſſes that true 


zafte in divinity which diſtinguiſhes this pious and learned ſect. 


Jeſſe's Parochialia. 
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ſect; and, it muſt be owned, that he diſcovers great 
judgment in the choice of his ſaint, as he was the 
moſt learned of the apoſtles, and, therefore, moſt fit 
to be the patron and protector of this wiſe and holy 
order. But that St. Paul had exactly the ſame taſte 
as this gentleman, and that his precious ore, like that 
of Mr, Jeſſe, Mr. Croſſe, &c. is to be found only 
among unconnected ſands, and muddy channels, 
Trim can by no means allow, having been taught 
to entertain a very different opinion of this great 
apoſtle. Yet he admires the ingenuity and courage 
of theſe gentlemen, who, to eſcape the ridicule and 
contempt of mankind for their ignorance and ſim- 


plicity, wiſely take ſhelter behind an illuſtrious 


name, and, to make their own nonſenſe paſs current, 
boldly repreſent an my as great a fool as them- 
ſelves. | 


The following trifling circumſtance will Mew the 
TER of Bradford 1 in a 2ew bghtz ; and, as trifling * 
circum- 


* One day, when Cromwell was paſſing an evening with his 
principal officers, we are told, that ſome of the ſaints came to the 
door of the room, and earneſtly requeſted an audience. He ſent 
them word, that he could not poſſibly admit them, bein: engaged 
in /eeking the Lord; when, in reality, he was only ſeeking the corł- 

ſerew, which had fallen under the table. This 7rifling circamfignee 
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circumſtances often do, will make the reader better 
acquainted with this great character than the moſt 
exact and accurate delineation. One evening, the 
ſervice being ended, in paſſing through the church, 
Trim obſerved the Vicar preſent himſelf before a 
ſmall aſſembly of very young diſciples, of both ſex- 
es, contained within a ſmall incloſure, at the extrem- 
ity of the church. Trim ſtopped, for a moment, 
to hear the ſubject of his addreſs, and was much 


ſtruck with the following introduction. My little 


children, I need not inform you, that miſery and 
unhappineſs are always the conſequence of wicked- 
neſs and vice, becauſe I make no doubt you have 


all obſerved this in your reading.” Trim could 


ſcarce refrain from burſting into a loud laugh ; but 
he knew that in ſuch a holy place, 


ge To laugh were want of dignity and grace, 
ce Tho' to be grave ſurpaſs d all power of face.” 


There was not, perhaps, one child preſent, above 


the age of twelve, and, probably, not one who had 
ever read in any book but the Bible or Teſtament. 
ET 7 Trim 


| will give the refleRting mind a better inſight into the character of 
this arch uſurper, than either the metaphyſical reaſoning of Hume, 
or the full length pictures of Smollet or Macaulay, _ 


ve 


grown perſons.“ 
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'Trim does not mean to blame the Vicar for a failing, 


which he conſiders as conſtitutional and incurable ; 
for ſo thoughtleſs and abſent is this good man, that 


though he began with addreſſing his little children 
as lambs, it is probable that, before he got to the 


end of the ſentence, he took them for ſheep, or full- 


his gentleman brings into the pulpit a few ſcraps of dirty 
paper, about the ſize of a 12mo. quite looſe and detached from 
each other. Theſe he ſhifts about, conveys, and reconveys from 
one hand to the other, with the dexterity of a Bre//aw, to the no 
ſmall wonder and admiration of the ſpectators. It is remarkable, 
that, in the midſt of his warmeſt exhortations, this good man fre- 
quently appears choaked, for a ſecond or two, to the great con- 
cern and terror of his audience. A very diſtinguiſhed perſonage 


of the ſame ſet, who has, for many years, been acquainted with 


this gentleman, told Trim, that it is owing to a very remarkable 
circumſtance ; that finding himſelf, ſometimes, falling into the 
language and tone of methodiſm, (which he thinks he ought by 
no means to be aſhamed of) he endeayours to recover himſelf, 
and that it is the difficulty he meets with in' this ſtruggle that diſ- 
concerts and almoſt ſtrangles him. The ſame perſon informed 
him, that, for many years before this gentleman reſided in Brad- 


ford, he regularly attended the meeting · houſe in that place, but 


that he always came incog, for fear his appearance there might be 


-an obſtacle to his future preferment. Mr. John Hodgſon of Bi- 
erley, a gentleman, no leſs diſtinguiſhed by his plain ſincerity of 


ſpeech, than many other amiable qualities, informed Trim, that 
© he 


Trim 
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Trim has obſerved another ſingularity in this 
great man, which is equally edifying and entertain- 
ing. Whenever the fifth commandment (Honour 
thy father and mother) is read, this good man 
always exclaims, with great fervor, © Lord, have 
mercy upon us, and incline our hearts, &c.” Yet 
this man, like Melchizedek, has, at preſent, no fa- 
ther or mother, and, therefore, requeſts a favour of 
the Deity, which'is not in the power even of Om- 
nipotence to grant, without recloathing thoſe de- 


parted ſouls with their garments of fleſh and blood, 


and diſmiſſing them from the regions of bliſs to re- 
ceive additional honour from their pious and affec- 
tionate do. 5 

Trim can recollect but one inſtance of behaviour, 
in any degree, ſimilar to this. Pauw, in his enter- 


taining work intitled, Les Recherches philgſophiques 
ſur les Americains, tells us, that the jeſuits in South 


America, (previous to their eſtabliſhment in Para- 
quay) enraged againſt Palafox, biſhop of Tlaxala, 
for expoſing their hypocriſy and other crimes to the 
Bed 13 Pope, 


he told the Vicar, on his not ſucceeding in his application for 
Bradford ſchool, that the governors would have nothing to do 
with him, becauſe he was a merhodif, So it ſeems that notwith- 
ſtanding his circumſpeRion in this point, this circumſtance, by 
ſome means or other, unfortunately, tranſpired, 


% 
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Pope, added a clauſe to the Lord's prayer, which 

they put into the hands of the Indians; © Deliver 
us, O Lord, from evil, and from our Biſhop Pala- 
fox. He adds that, though this venerable man 
has been dead, upwards of one hundred years, the In- 
dians of Tlaxala ſtill continue to repeat this clauſe 
with the ſame earneſtneſs and the ſame fervor which 
actuated their forefathers, 

Trim would have been happy in producing an in- 
; ſtance of this kind from a more reſpectable quarter 
than that of poor, unenlightened Indians; but, per- 
haps, he ought to be ſatisfied with his good fortune, 
in diſcovering the only inſtance of ſuch ſingular and 
ingenious conduct, which, is, probably, upon re- 
cord. To be ſerious: is this the regſonable ſervice, 
which the deity requires of his rational creature, 
man? When he preſents himſelf before the wiſeſt 
as well as the beſt of beings, inſtead of ſtanding col- 


lected in his thoughts, and awefully attentive to the 


ſupplication he pronounces, ſhall he offer him vox 
et præierea nibil, a collection of words, not only 
without meaning, but marked with inconſiſtency 


and nonfenſe? To illuſtrate this matter, after the 


familiar and ingenious method practiſed by the ſect, 


to which this gentleman belongs: ſuppoſe the Vicar | 


—_ wait on the Miniſter to requeſt a place or 


penſion 


*%« 
_ 


— 
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penſion for his father; that, after pleading his own 


long ſervices to mankind, and the much greater of 


his father as a Middleſex juſtice, he ſhould ſucceed 
in his application and that, a few days after, Mr. 
Pitt ſhould be informed that his father had been 
dead many years: would not the Miniſter think that 
this was a premeditated deſign to affront him; or, 
putting the moſt humane and indulgent conſtruction 
on his conduct, look on him as he does on Peg Nic- 
Bolſon, or the ingenious Mr. Stone, who benevolent- 
ly offers to make the Princeſs Royal a happy wo- 
man? < | 

Trim is happy in having it in his power to make 
the reader ample amends for theſe ſlight deviations 
from reaſon and conſiſtency, by preſenting him with 


an authentic ſpecimen of this gentleman's compoſi- 


tions, which deſervedly ranks him with the moſt ele- 
gant writers of the age. He will diſcover in it the 
truth and energy of Robertſon, with the highly pol- 
iſhed diction and farcaſtic ingenuity of Gibbon. It 
was benevolently written to ſupport his friend's doc- 
trine of the ſinfulneſs of card-playing, and does it 
with ſuch ſtrength of argument and ſuch powers of 
raillery, that it is probable, that this iniquitous prac- 
tice will be aboliſhed, for ever, in the 3 
of the county of Vork. | 
14 But, 
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But, not to detain the reader from a treaſure he 
muſt be impatient to poſſeſs. 
(eorv.“) 


NEC LUSISSE PUDET, SED NON INCIDERE LUDUM, 
? | | Hor, 


| 1 in a late paper a card to Mr. Atkin- 


ſon, whereby it ſeems Maria has lulled Arabella in- 
to that profound ſleep out of which ſhe had lately 


been awoke by the powerful orations of Mr. Atkin- 
ſon: and upon weighing over ſome of the contents; 


a reader here makes bold to offer a remark. or two 
upon the ſame. 

Mr. Atkinſon forbids FRG: and rind plajing: 
Maria ſenſible of her error, but impatient of con- 


troul, frets and grieves; at the ſame time in her 


heart 
; | | * 
The reader will obſerve that Trim has tranſplanted this flow- 


er, from a leſs favourable ſoil, where its ſweetneſs was waſted, 
and its beauty paſſed unnoticed, becauſe the ingenious hand, that 


planted it, was unknown; ſo neceſſary is an illuſtrious name to 
give eclat to compoſitions even of the moſt tranſcendant excel- 
lence. It will not be improper to add, that it was ſent to the 
printer of the Leeds Intelligencer in the /ame hand-writing, and 
ſealed with the /ame remarkable coat of arms, which diſtinguiſhes 
the letters this gentleman wrote under the ſignature of Anti- Trim. 
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heart calls him metbodiſt.— Then ſhe looks about 
ſpies her advantage and away ſends Betty to the 
poſts office with a card for the newſpaper, to tell the 
world that Mr. Atkinſon has ſpotted his gown by 
compoſing amorous verſes.— But at the fame time 
Maria is put to the wretched ſhift of recording his 
virtues with his vices. In order to prepoſſeſs the 
reader in her favour ſhe firſt of all tells us that Mr. 
Atkinſon has in the pulpit pointed out the ſad con- 
ſequences of aſſemblies and the card table. All 
very right ſaid A. B. the honeſt farmer, looking at 
his fair daughter, I heartily wiſh more than Maria 
had been there.” If ſuch diſcourſes were properly 
attended to (not to mention the benefit of the ſoul) 
many a honeſt farmer's and tradeſman's pocket would 
be ſpared, inſtead of falling dupes to knavery, whilſt 
their daughters are thus innocently amuſing them- 
ſelves during the lonely ſtate of virginity. 

Next Maria inquires if there be any command- 
ment forbidding theſe harmleſs diverſions ? I ſup- 
poſe by the ſame way of argument, ſhe may prove a 
certain crime to be no ſin, becauſe adultery alone is 
literally forbidden. But why is Maria ſuch an ad- 
vocate for dancing ? Can no other exerciſe heighten 
the beautiful red upon her roſy cheeks ſo as to yield 
additional graces to her native charms, whilſt by her 


graceful 
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graceful activity ſhe convinces her partner that ſhe 
_ has the natural uſe of all her limbs? What fays 
Maria in anſwer ? I doubt ſhe is ready to wiſi her- 
ſelf in the ſituation of her old acquaintance Prudil- 
la,“ whoſe head never aches in a morning by reaſon 
of attending the aſſembly or route the night before; 
and whoſe mind, unruffled by loſſes and diſſappoint- 
ments, is daily engaged in worſhipping her maker, 
admiring the ſtrength of redeeming love and con- 
templating the wonders of eternity. 

Maria ſuppoſes Mr. Atkinſon not to be fond of 
cards and dancing, and perhaps imputes that as a 
reaſon why he comes not to view her graceful atti- 
tudes, whilſt ſhe is ſetting herſelf off to the utmoſt 

| | * advan- 
. 
* 'Trim has taken the liberty of changing the initial letter of 
the young lady's name, who was, rather, ungenteelly alluded to 
above, into Prudilla ; and, though a few obſervations on this 
particular caſe might convey much ſalutary admonition to the 
public, and be very uſeful to young ladies, in their religious con- 
duct, Trim refrains from dropping a fingle ſyllable on the ſub- 
jeR, out of reſpe& and reverence for the ſex : for, 
«« Curſt be the lines, how well ſo e er they flow, 
„That tend to make one hone? man my foe, 
Give virtue ſcandal, innocence a fear, 
« Or, from the ſoft-eyed maiden ſteal a tear! 


Pope. 
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advantage and moving herſelf aright.* But here 
let Maria conſider that Mr. Atkinſon, like her, is 
fleſh and blood: and the reaſon why he complies 
not with her wiſhes is rather the reſult of chriſtian 


ſelf-denial, than an indifferency to theſe fleſh-pleaf- 


ing amuſements. But Maria is of opinion that he 


might as well do this, as compoſe love ſongs. She 


to be wiſhed, that theſe rivals in literature would read Lowrh's 


there touches him in the quick, I muſt grant: but 


fill, if through human inadvertency we fall into one 
error, there is 10 reaſon, why we ſhould embrace an- 
other. 7 * 

Maria then objects to ſhooting. But Mr. Atkin- 
ſon no doubt is a qualified gentleman and as ſuch 
has a right to practiſe that diverſion, which contains 
nothing of vice if uſed in a proper way. Game was 
made for man and not man for game. Beſides hunt- 
ing is mentioned in holy writ; as a lawful prac- 
tice; but card-playing no where. 


Maria 


It is proper to obſerve, that the punctuation, in this letter, is 
the Vicar's, and that his directions for ta/ics have been carefully 


attended to. Trim forgot to obſerve, at a proper time, that 


the ſingular punctuation, that appears in the extracts from the Po- 
etical Eſſays, in the Critique, is Mr. Atkinſon's. It is much 


Introduftion to Engliſh Grammar; as, by ſo doing, they might not 
only acquire ſome idea of punctuation, but ſome knowledge of 
grammar, which might be of uſe to them in their future publica- 
tions, 


- vow 
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Maria laſtly complains of a ſet of preachers of the 


like perſuaſion with Mr. Atkinſon, for laying too 


cloſe a reſtraint on the riſing generation. - But can 
ſhe make good this accuſation ? Better methinks, 
be a diſciple of Mr. Atkinſon, and ſtrive againſt in- 
dwelling corruption than gratify the inclinations of 
a deceitful heart, and like Miſs have rea- 


ſon to bewail our youthful pranks all our lifetime 


afterwards. 


It would be ungenteel to let this ingenious O- 


ſerver eſcape without treating him with a few obſer- 


vations, in turn. Trim is aware, that it may be 
deemed preſumption to criticiſe the work of ſo great 
a maſter, but, as his remarks will be founded in truth, 


he hopes they will not be * ys unwor- 
thy of his notice. 


What the Vicar means by his motto of 
' Nec luſiſſe pudet, ſed non incidere ludum, 


Trim cannot diſcover. It is probable he did not 
underſtand the words, as Trim has frequently heard 
him ſay, that he has not, for many years, read a La- 
tin book, of any kind. As his deſign was to join 

Mr. 


OBERER. 


7 
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Mr. Atkinſon in condemning card- playing, &c. 
the words were, rather, unluckily choſen; for the 
meaning of them is, Though in my younger days 
I played, and joined in all the faſhionable amuſe- 
ments of the age, yet, to do the ſame, at my preſent 
time of life, would, be both unbecoming and inde- 


cent.“ It may not be improper to obſerve, that, 


though the motto does not very well ſuit the pur- 
poſe it was deſigned for, it ſerves to give us (though 
perhaps rather undeſignedly) a very juſt and accu- 
rate idea of the paſt and preſent diſpoſition of this 
eminent divine, who was once (if report ſays true) 
like Villers, | | 


cc The ſoul of pleaſure, and the life of whim.” 


But, perhaps, the Vicar meant to ſoften the auſteri- 
ty of his friend's doctrine, and propoſe himſelf as an 
example more worthy of imitation. Mr. Atkinſon 
is an enemy to play, at any ſeaſon, or to any degree, 
but the Vicar ſeems to intimate to the young man, 


that he may, as he did, partake of the amuſements 


of the age, as long as he is capable of reliſhing them, 
but when he finds, like himſelf, that his powers of 
enjoyment begin to fail, that it would be prudent, 


then, to retire from the ſcene of action, 
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3 — — 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducat. 


The Vicar begins his letter with obſerving, that 
Arabella had been awoke by the powerful orations 
of Mr. Atkinſon. Trim perfectly agrees with him 
that this gentleman's diſcourſes are orations, not hav- 
ing one quality neceſſary to conſtitute a ſermon. 
That they are powerful, when addreſſed to the fair 
ſex, and that they make ſome ſlight impreſſion on 
tberr tender hearts, Trim is ready to allow; but he 
believes no man of ſenſe ever found any thing in 
them to admire, except the confidence and vanity 
of the preacher.* He is ſorry to put ſo great a 

| IT, {ſcholar 


It is remarkable that awomer and children are much affected 
by Mr. Atkinſon's ſermons, whether it is that they have more 
ſenſibility than mer, or are better judges of the nature and deſign 
of ſuch compoſitions. Trim has heard many men, of good un- 
derſtanding and excellent memories, declare, that having return- 
ed home, after liſtening attentively to Mr. Atkinſon ; and having 
endeayoured to recollect the ſum and ſubſtance of his diſcourſes, 

| they never could, becauſe they conſiſt of a ſeries of obſervations 
that have no connection withgor dependance on each other. How- 
ever, therefore, this gentleman's orations may amuſe and entertain 
for a moment, it is not likely they ever will, in any degree, be 
either uſeful or beneficial to mankind, 
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\ ſcholar as the Vjeſr in mind, that the word awoke 
ſhould be awakened, the participle, and not the 
preterperfect, being required in this ſentence. 

He proceeds to ſay, © Mr. Atkinſon forbids dan- 


cing and card-playing.” Trim is glad to hear the 


Vicar acknowledge, that Mr. Atkinſon has forbid- 
den theſe amuſements, becauſe this gentleman, find- 
ing his prohibition ridiculed and treated with the con- 
tempt it merited, ventured to declare, on the veraci- 
ty of a gentleman and a chriſtian, that he never ſpoke 
or preached againſt theſe amuſements. The Vicar, 
it muſt be owned, has conducted himielf with much 
more decency and diſcretion. He avows the doc- 
trine delivered by Mr. Atkinſon, and defends it with 
all the learning and ingenuity he poſſeſſes. 

The Vicar talks of an aſſembly or route. Trim 
is ſorry to obſerve, that a gentleman who has made 
the grand tour, (the conſtant ſubject of his conver- 
ſation) and muſt have, at leaſt, a few ſcraps of French 


left, does not know the difference between route and 


rout ; the former being a French word, ſignifying a 

march, road, &c. and the latter an Engliſh one, 

denoting a numerous company or aſſembly. 

The Vicar talks of Maria moving herſelf aright, 

The ideas of the good man here ſeem to wax warm. 

He recolle&ed, no doubt, his former amuſements, 
£5 and 


ö 
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and the pleaſure he once took in the graceful activ- 
ity and delightful motions of his fair friends. TE 


alas! 


 Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis : 


He, therefore, prudently leaves theſe things to his 
younger friend, Mr. William Atkinſon, whoſe þe/ 
feelings have, n experienced no > diminution, 


or decay. 


He next tells us, with much gravity, that Mr. 
Arkinſon is fleſh and blood; and that his not play- 
ing at cards or dancing, is rather the reſult of chriſt- 
ian ſelf-denial, than indifference to theſe fleſh-pleaſ- 
ing amuſements. The Vicar, it is probable, is well 
acquainted with the inclinations of his rev. friend, 


and the account he gives of his fortitude in not par- 
taking of theſe amuſements, (which yet it ſeems he 


has a ſtrong propenſity to) may, without doubt, be 


depended upon. What a pity it is that Mr, Atkin- 


ſon, who is ſo fond of diſplaying the graces of his 


perſon, ſhould neglect fo favourable an opportunity 

of ſetting himſelf off to the beſt advantage, and 
moving himſelf aright. Trim begs leave to aſſure 
him, (and he too is a ſmall caſuiſt in divinity) that 
his ſalvation will never be endangered either by 
card- playing, or dancing, if he purſues it with the 

- fame moderation, and the ſame innocent views, as 


the 


& 
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the other inhabitants of Bradford. Theſe amuſe- 


ments, too, the world, will, no doubt, think leſs un- 
becoming both the ſeriouſneſs and ſanctity he is am- 
bitious to maintain, than compoſing amorous verſes; 
which, the Vicar, it ſeems, conſiders as an error ; 


but kindly apologizes for it, by obſerving, that, 


through human inadvertency,“ he fell into it. As 
to hunting and ſhooting, it ſeems, the Vicar does 
not conſider ſuch amuſements as /awful, unleſs the 


perſon who purſues them, is qualified by lau, for 


ſuch enjoyment. He, therefore, makes no doubt, 
he ſays, of his friend's qualification; as he cannot 
think ſo holy and godly a man would infringe the 
laws of his country. But the truth is, Mr. Atkin- 


k ſon 


| ® The reader will obſerve how indulgent the gentlemen of this 
ſect are to each other. Their faults, it ſeems, neverdtiſe from 
vicious inclinations, or depravity of heart, but from human inad- 
wertence 5 an excuſe that will ſerve as well for Mayor Semple as the 
Vicar of Bradford, When Billy Oliver, in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, called upon God to bear teſtimony to a wilful fal/ehood, Mr. 

Atkinſon obſerved, that the gentleman, who made application to 
Billy reſpecting the letters, was to blame; for that it was he, who 
by fbing in troubled waters, (his own expreſſion, ſuppoſed to mean 


Billy's conſcience) had brought this matter to light, and thereby | 


given occaſion to the enemies of the Lord to blaſpheme. 
Gracious God! what things are ſome of thy miniſters; and how 


weak are thy rational creatures, to be led and directed by ſuch 
* as theſe 


rr 
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fon has no eſtate or living, and the fellowſhip he 


holds is no qualification, 

To what, or to whom, the Vicar alludes 1 in the 
concluſion of his letter, Trim knows not. It is very 
uncharitable and unthinking, to throw out an aſper- 
ſion, which, applicable to no one, may, with equal 


propriety, be applied to any one. Trim has reſided 


in Bradford ſomewhat longer than this gentleman, 


but never heard a ſingle faux pas, on the part of the 


fair ſex, mentioned, or even ſuſpected. The young 


ladies of Bradford, diſtinguiſhed as they are by their 


beauty, Trim can affirm, with truth, are no leſs diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their diſcretion; and, perhaps, more 
innocent, or more amiable characters are not to be 
found in any town in Great Britain, Trim never 
heard of a ſingle inſtance of behaviour, which even 
the cenſorious Mrs, Formwoed, or Miſs Delia Dain- 
ty (whoſe delicacy made an apron for her papa's 
greyhound) could find fault with, or diſapprove.* 
In one of his letters ſigned Anti-Trim, ſpeaking of 


Bradford aſſembly, the ' Vicar tells us, that * one 


Dinah went out upon a time, to ſee the daughters 
of the land, and what befell her old Jacob's ſons can 
tell.“ 


* See Hayley's Eſſay en Old Maids; a book, which Trim 
knows Mr. Atkinſon has read, and which, he makes no doubt, 
on account of the alluſions to certain pleaſures, with which it a- 
bouds, proved very encouraging and comfortable to his 6% feelings. 
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tell.” What is this but an intimation that ladies, 
in attending Bradford aſſembly, run the riſque of 
being raviſhed? Trim hopes that the new Queen, 
on her acceſſion, or, if the inter-regnum ſhould, un- 
happily, continue another winter, the regent, or - 
whoever holds the reins of government, will iſſue a 
proclamation contradicting and diſcountenancing 
ſuch falſe and ſcandalous reports. It is not to be 
wondered at that Bradford aſſembly is badly attend- 
ed, when the Vicar of the pariſh has hinted, in a 
public newſpaper, that ladies, who go thither, 
run the riſque of being raviſhed. Trim will venture 
to affirm, that the chaſtity of the ladies who attend 
this aſſembly, is not likely to be ſo ſtrongly temp- 
ted, or in ſo great danger as his was at the court of 
Berlin.“ | 

| K 2 But 

® Apropos of Berlin: on looking into Noble's Genealogical 
Hiſtory of the preſent Royal Families of Europe, Trim obſerves, 
that the late King of Pruſſia had fix ſiſters, five of whom were 
married at the time the Vicar viſited Berlin. The princeſs Aun 
Charlotte Amelia, who was born in 1723, was the only one, who 
remained unmarried ; who muſt, therefore, be the lady alluded to. 
She was, at this time, upwards of forty ; and, therefore, as the 
Vicar obſerved, not young. But this lady was, at that time, 
Abbeſs of Queidlingburg, and ſurely would not behave in a man- 
ner ſo unbecoming her religious character. It is probable that 
knowing the Vicar was a proteſtant clergyman, (ſhe herſelf hav- 


ing the government of a proteſtant abbey) ſhe wiſhed to conſult 
| him 


8 will endeavour to efface. 
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But the Vicar, Trim fears, entertains a very un- 


| juſt opinion of the morals and character of the peo- 


ple of Bradford. Trim will venture to affirm, that 
the manners of the higher and middle rank of peo- 


ple, in that place, are as pure as thoſe of any manu- 


facturing town in the Weſt-Riding. That thoſe of 
the lower claſs are more profligate than thoſe of 


ſome other places, he is willing to allow, and he is 
ſorry to aſſert, that this is owing, in a great meaſure, 
to the conduct of their preſent miniſter. 


The late worthy Vicar (the loſs of whom the in- 
habitants feel more and more every day) thiought he 
did his duty, by ſerving the church on Sundays, and 


by reading prayers twice a week. The preſent, 


more godly man, thinking ſuch ſervice not ſufficient 


for the purpoſes of ſalvation, reads prayers and 


preaches every Thurſday, between ſeven and eight, 
in 


him, in private, on ſome important point in divinity ; which this 


gentleman, unfortunately, miſtook for an intimation of a very dif- 


_ erent kind, Or, perhaps, at this time, one of her ſiſters might have 
| loſt her conſort ; and this might be the generous offer of a gallant 


and uncetemonious widow. This ſeems more probable, as it is 
not likely (whatever an Engliſh Clergyman might do) that a La- 
dy Abbeſs would act fo inconſiſtently with her holy profeſ- 
fion, as to appear publicly at a maſquerade, However this may 
be, or whoever was the princeſs alluded to, it is a blot on the 
royal houſe of Pruſſia, which Trim hopes ſome future hiſtorian. 
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in the evening. The church of Bradford, is, un- 
fortunately, fituated among the moſt profligate and 


abandoned of one ſex. Theſe, in dark nights, flock 
- to the church ; and diſorderly perſons, of the other 
| ſex, knowing their place of rendezvous, reſort thither 


for the moſt licentious and abandoned purpoſes. 
Trim has been told that the Vicar, one evening, ob- 
ſerved ſome proceedings of this kind, and finding 
that'the parties, ſo wickedly employed, were not 
content with one embrace, but were about to proceed 


to a ſecond, he ſent a proper perſon to interpoſe, and 
prevent the repetition of fuch ungodly practices. 
It would be much better to remove the cauſe of 


theſe diſorders, than let the church of Bradford con- 


tinue to be a meeting-boufe, for the accomodation of 
| perſons of both ſexes, to gratify their W e and 


laſcivious inclinations in. 


I ſhall now take my leave of this godlike man, 
and the great poet, his amiable friend, with relating 
a curious anecdote of the latter, but, in ſorne degree, 


intereſting to both. 


Mr. Atkinſon, in | his ſermon of Sept. 9, 1787, 
the ſubject of which was the various perſecutions 


which good men ſuffer from the ungodly, intimated, 


that be, alſo, was about to ſuffer perſecution for 
righteouſneſs' ſake, It was generally underſtood, 


that he alluded to the Critique on the Eſſays, the 
| publi- 
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publication of which was daily expected. So it ſeems 
probable, that when Mr. Atkinſon puts the Critique 
into his pocket, the latter will receive the ſame pious, 
electric ſtroke, attended with the ſame cant and hy- 
pocriſy, which this gentleman ſo juſtly ee in 
his holy friend, the Vicar. 

Demas was accuſed of withholding a conſiderable 
ſum of money, from its juſt and legal owners. 
This, it ſeems, in the opinion of the Vicar, was 
righteouſneſs. Mr. Atkinſon 1s cenſured for writing 
| lewd poems,“ tending to corrupt the minds of the 
people; and this, it ſeems, in bis opinion, is alſo 
righteouſneſs. Trim hes heard of a certain King, 

| whoſe 

» Me, Miles Arkinſon, in his ingenious week inded Nene 
en the Entertainments of the Stage, obſerves, that ! It is not eaſy to 
be conceived how any perſon can fit to hear /zavd diſcourſes and 
anton ſongs, with patience, and yet be poſſeſſed of nadeſy and 
purity of beart. What does he think of his Brother's mod:/fty 
and purity of heart, who has gone much farther; who has ſat down 
to compoſe lewd diſcourſes and wanton ſongs for the inſtruction and 


. entertainment of the people ? Never, PR were brothers more 
different in their taſte. 


Caſtor gaudet equis : ICY eodem 


Pugnis. Hor. 


One Brother is for encouraging our beſf feelings, the other is fos 
our making no uſe of them at all. Which of theſe learned men 
is in the right; or, whoſe doctrine is the moſt rational and * 
_ tural, Trim will not preſume to determine, | | 


 m— ru a oe liter. 
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. whoſe hands converted every thing they touched in- 
to gold. So it ſeems, whatever crimes theſe godly 
men commit, they immediately become ſhining and 
tranſcendent virtues. What ſimpletons muſt theſe 
men be to fall into this ſtrange deluſion; or what 
greater ſimpletons do they think mankind, whom 
they hope to dupe with ſuch groundleſs and ridicu- 
lous pretenſions to ſanctity and righteouſneſs ! Trim, 


the reader will recollect, with a ſmiling countenance, 


and not, unfrequently, with a tender hand, has 
touched only notorious and acknowledged foibles, with 
a benevolent deſign of curing, or removing them; 
whilft theſe gentlemen have been, charitably, em- 
ployed in fabricating falſhoods,* which, yet, they 
1 had 

* The Vicar, indeed, has repeatedly, in the public papers, 
threatened Trim with a dream; and what is ſomewhat extraor- 


dinary, at a time too, when Trim had not ſaid a ſyllable about 
him, but, perhaps, a good conſcience whiſpering to him, that he, 


poſſibly, night, this prudent man thought it would be better, by 


an ingenious manceuvre, to avert a calamity, than, by remaining 
inactive, to ſuffer it to fall upon him. But, alas! Trim is not 
made of ſuch ſtuff as to be intimidated by dreams: they may ter- 
rify the pick-pocket, or alarm the hypocrite, but make no im- 
preſſion upon him. However, if this gentleman's dream is ready, 
whether it is the product of his ſleeping or waking thoughts, (for 
the latter, from their incoherence and eccentricity, have a great 
ſimilitude to dreams) Trim earneſtly requeſts him to produce it, 
and engages, in turn, to treat him with ſomething infinitely more 
ſolid and ſubſtantial. 

It wy not be amiſs to adds that Billy Oliver not having ary 
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had neither the ſpitit, nor ingenuity to ſupport. 
Trim will not ſay they have perſecuted him for 
righteouſneſs” ſake, becauſe he has neither the vani- 
ty, nor the impudence to think, or talk thus of him- 
felf ; but will honeſtly confeſs they have endeavour- 
ed to puniſh him for a crime of no ſmall magni- 
tude ;—for profanely peeping into the tabernacle, 
and proclaiming to the world that he found nothing 
there but diſſimulation and hypocriſy. - With hearts 
admirably well diſpoſed, theſe good men, happily 
for mankind, want heads for the execution of their 
projects like eunuchs, they are tormented with an 
inclination, without the ability of doing miſchief. 


expelled, in conſequence of his late miſconduct, as was expeRted, 
the board of reformation at Bradford ſtill conſiſts of this virtuous 
man, his maſter the yenerable Anti-Trim, and the chaſte author 


of the Poetical Eflays. The reader, on ſeeing theſe names, will, 


probably, ſmile, and alk, 


A cutie jor 
Cuſlodes ? j 


WHO WILL REFORM THESE REFORMERS ? 
NIS. 
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